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A Glimpse Ahead 


T IS no new situation that confronts the third y 


decade of the present century. Both the fact of — 
crime and the alarm which it occasions are a part of 
our history—back to the Civil War, back to the 
foundation of the Republic. The crimewave is a state 


of mind. Crime is an ever-present reality. Let us 4 


then face it and see what we can do about it. 
But let us not lose our heads over it. 


the long-bow too hard. They have shot the community 


full of their own panicky state of mind as though it _ 


were a bandit with a gun at our heads instead of a 
deep-rooted social problem that we were up against.— 
George W. Kirchwey in Is There a Crime Wave? 
—leading article in the Survey Graphic for March. 


WHAT will deter those who have been caught from 
further crime? Rigor, repression, brutal punishment, 
vermin, filth, darkness, fear of the club and the lash 
and gun—fear, fear, fear? Well, however we may 
theorize about it, we have tried all that for a hundred 
years and it has not worked. We are a practical 
people, not a sentimental one, and the old prison idea 
is doomed in this day and age because it has not 
checked crime, but increased it—Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick in The Failure of Fear, March Survey 
Graphic. 


SCIENCE is not interested in revenge, and science 
is notoriously opposed to accepting traditional clas- 
sifications. And psychiatry, the branch of science 
concerned with aberrant behavior, has no respect for 
such stratifications of human behavior as “good” and 
“bad,” “criminal” and “insane.—Karl A. Menninger, 
M.D., in Vengeance—or Cure? March Survey Graphic. 
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Lhe Gist of It 


EADERS who like closed issues rather than 
R open ones, conviction rather than inquiry, 

certainty rather than experiment, are warned 
to read no further than this paragraph in the 
Survey Midmonthly for February 15. For they will 
find Frances Perkins and Elizabeth Faulkner Baker 
offering highly controversial evidence in the much- 
agitated question whether women do or do not need 
special legislative protection in industry; a group of 
educators either defining—or proving that you can’t 
define—adult education; a staff writer summing up 
the bewildering if not chaotic conditions of private 
nursing service; an episode in the age-old and in- 
conclusive struggle of young men and women with 
old institutions; the perplexities of a city-planner— 
all these, and more, unfinished stories of groping 
after social progress. 


NE of the most remarkable city recreation 

systems of the country is that of Oakland, 
across the bay from San Francisco—remarkable for 
its diversity, its completeness and its energetic leader- 
ship. Jay B. Nash who describes it briefly on page 
533 is superintendent of recreation. Few eastern 
cities have gone as far as those of California toward 
carving out in bold strokes a play program that meets 
the need of old and young. Mr. Nash suggests the 
spirit, at least, in which six bits apiece have been 
made to stretch so far. 


ISS LASKER is chairman, Miss Razovsky 
secretary of the Department of Immigrant 
Aid of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
They comment—by precept and cases—on the pro- 
posals now pending to liberalize the operation of 
the quota law (p. 535). 


HE recent Interdenominational Student Con- 
ference at Evanston brought together a thou- 
sand socially-minded young people to tackle insoluble 
problems. S. M. Keeny, chairman of the Interracial 
Committee of The Inquiry tells some of the things 
they discussed and the conclusions they reached 


(p. 547). 


EVEN a. m. to seven p. m. seven days in the 

week—that’s nursing. Studies made by the New 
York State Nurses’ Association, and other organiza- 
tions, of the economic and social conditions of the 
life of the nurse on private duty have brought out 
some striking facts. Mary Ross of The Survey staff 
reviews these findings on page 549. 


AROLINE VOSE has been a teacher and is 
G now a journalist, her articles appearing in many 
magazines. Her sister, Persis Vose, has been doing 
extensive pioneer work in Maine to help deafened 
adults and to promote preventive methods for 
children. She says, “Deafness is a hideous affliction. 
My experience with it leads me to be willing to do 
anything to help stamp it out” (p. 552). 


UCILE EAVES who reviews (p. 554) the 
report on Old Age Pensions recently submitted 
by the Massachusetts Commission on Pensions, is 
director of the Research Department of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. She was the 
director and one of the authors of the survey which 
resulted in the volume, Aged Clients of Boston 
Social Agencies, which is one of the outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of old age care. 


HE Department of Statistics of the Russell 

Sage Foundation recently traced the course of 
salaries in social work over the period of rising 
prices and wages up to the present time. The results 
of this study are presented (p. 556) by Ralph G. 
Hurlin who is director of the Department. 


EFORE becoming deputy commissioner of Say- 

ings Bank Insurance in Massachusetts, Alice 
H. Grady was an assistant to Louis D. Brandeis, 
then a Boston attorney, who originated the savings 
bank insurance idea in his state. On page 559 she 
tells of the origin and success of the plan. 


EO WOLMAN, who writes of unemployment 
insurance in England (p. 562) is research 
director for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. He spent some months in England during 
the past summer and fall studying the unemploy- 
ment situation. 


ILDRED D. MUDGETT, who gives a pic 
ae ture of family social work being done in 
Paris garden suburbs (p. 565), is devoting a year to 
research work in Europe for the National Research 


Council, concerning legislation affecting the pre- 
school child. 
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THE MOON: If this coal strike goes on much longer, I shall 
ask the good Lord to transfer me to some civilized planet 
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istriking facts; namely, the 
ork, exploitation and un- 
ihful surroundings of the 
king women who crowded 
| factories in the latter part 
€ nineteenth century. Such 
7 have been maintained dur- 
the recent years of improved 
istrial technique and condi- 
because of the observed 
5 that conditions tended’ to 
i to the old levels of exploi- 
bn without such laws and in 
munities where enforcement 
he laws was for any reason 
xed. The reason for this 
Hency to sink back in the face 
ian improving technique of 
hagement is that in every 
‘e the number of persons em- 
ved in small factories—those 
ing under fifty employes—is 
tly larger than the number 
ployed in the big industrial 
nts where scientific manage- 
t can and has developed and 
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Do Women in Industry Need 


Special Protection ? 
We don’t know—Ehzabeth Faulkner Baker 


N intelligent evaluation of the laws designed to 
protect wage-earning women in American in- 
dustries requires that those who attempt it 
should hold themselves strictly to a realistic 
| They should weigh each item of the program 
reference to the actual conditions of life and work in 
and without regard to abstractions however in- 


trade union has made itself felt. 


In New York state alone 71 per cent of all the women 
factory workers are in factories employing fifty or less 


Recently the validity of this program, in which such 
meagre and painful progress has been made over many years, 
has been challenged by certain groups of feminist thinkers 


on the ground that it has worked harm rather than good 


making their employment 


The entire body of protective legislation 
for women in industry is called in ques- 
tion by the proposed “Lucretia Mott’ 
amendment to the federal constitution, 
for which the militant Woman’s Party 
is now agitating. It reads: “Men and 
women shall have equal rights through- 
out the United States and in every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” Here two 
authorities on the special status of women 
as industrial wage-earners discuss the is- 
sue. Frances Perkins, long a leader in 
the Consumers’ League, a member of the 
New York State Industrial Board since 
1923, has just received the signal honor of 
appointment as head of that Board. Eliz- 
abeth Baker, instructor in economics at 
Barnard College, recently completed an 
exhaustive study of Protective Labor 
Legislation, its enforcement and its ef- 
fects, published by Columbia University. 
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for women workers by discriminating against women and 


in competition with men more 
dificult. This objection over- 
looks the United States Census 
figures which show a constant 
increase in the number of gain- 
fully employed women through- 
out the country during the period 
in question, In theory it also 
assumes that women are con- 
sistently competing with men for 
industrial opportunity and ignores 
two facts: first, that as industry 
has become more finely differen- 
tiated and divided the best eco- 
nomic opportunities for women 
as wage earners have developed 
in specialized trades and occupa- 
tions where women are preferred 
and usually excel men in skill 
and competence; and, second, 
that industrial work rarely offers 
opportunity for a satisfying 
career. “Those who know indus- 
try best testify that factories are 
operated for profit and _ that 
workers in them are a part of 
the machinery doing non-creative 
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work for which a certain wage is paid. This may afford 
economic independence but it is not a career. 


HE industrial laws for women vary in different states 
but in general they fall into five classes: 


1. Laws regulating the hours of labor and establishing a 
short work day. 


2. Laws requiring certain sanitary and health equipment for 
women employes—seats, dressing rooms, separate toilets, rest 
rooms, etc. 

3. Laws prohibiting night work for-women and laws regulat- 
ing employment immediately before and after child-birth. 

4. Laws looking to the establishment of a legal or living wage 
for women. 

5. Laws prohibiting labor of women at certain trades or 
occupations known to involve a special hazard. 

Today every state in the Union with one exception has 
some kind of labor laws for women. ‘These laws touch the 
lives of some four million factory women. Instead of be- 
ing a handicap and offering a discrimination to women these 
laws have the contrary effect. Industry is very largely 
a man’s world, arranged and operated by men and with its 
conceptions of comfort and convenience based on man’s phy- 
sical structure, habits and social status. So small a matter 
as the traditional and usual height of a workbench is based 
on the average male stature and is too high for the comfort 
of the average woman worker. The woman wage earner 
enters a misfit world. The laws which reduce her fatigue 
by limiting hours, requiring seats, prohibiting night work 
and guaranteeing her a living wage are all aids to her in 
her struggle to work with health and happiness and to 
compete fairly with men who have by habit and greater 
experience most of the advantages in any competitive strug- 
gle. Her only hope of a reasonably satisfactory life in 
industry is on the basis of the prevention of fatigue by short 
hours, good wages and healthful conditions. 

The physical and biological differences between men and 
women are so fundamental both in structure and in func- 
tion that they cannot be ignored in considering the life of 
the two groups in industry where strength and skill are for 
sale and used for profit. A mass of information and learned 
opinion has been gathered over many years showing that 
women are more likely than men to suffer injury from the 
strain-of industry. Dr. Alice Hamilton of the Harvard 
Medical School, in a recent article, says that “investigations 


have shown a lower resistance on the part of women to the. 


strain and hazard of industry.’’ Mortality figures in Fall 
River, Mass.—a textile town with many women workers— 
are significant. Let me quote from the report Conditions 
of Women and Child Wage Earners in the United States, 
Woman’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, 1921, 
Volt: 

. These figures show that women in general have a lower 
death rate than men in most age groups, while women employed 
in the mills have in almost every age group a much higher 
death rate than the mill men. 

The total death rate in age group I5 years to 44 years was 
as follows: 


Non-mill operatives 


Men 2.04. Women 1.23 
Mill operatives 
Men 2.63 Women 3.20 


Studies of absenteeism due to illness among industrial work- 
ers show conclusively that the sickness rate is higher among 
women workers than among men workers. A recent study 
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by the New York Department of Labor shows 
of sickness per thousand male employes and 154° 
sickness per thousand female workers. “Moreover, \ 
lost per man was 0.9 days and per woman 1.6 de 

Those facts reinforce the individual knowledge 
sons experienced in industrial life that women nealf’ 
hours and good sanitary conditions as a prelimins | 
good economic life and are arguments for such oo | 


NB hare men have in many instances creates) id 
lent industrial conditions for themselves withe.§@ " 
lation and through the medium of the trade union | ai di 


strike, it is often urged that women should achie: 
undisputed needs by the same methods. Women > 
however, are not well organized. 


and if the percentage of women in edhe increas 
has in the past ten years and the percentage of om} 
women increases as it has in the past ten years, it we 
take 129 years, 2 months and 26 days to organize thi §2 
Self-protection through unionization is a slow met’ 
those who live and work today. 
The reasons are numerous, some of them obvious: 
the great majority of women go into industry temy 0. 
between school and matrimony and have no imp) Hi 
afhliate with unions and make present sacrifices for -# 
good they expect never to share. Second, most worm 
so insufficiently paid that the necessary dues to union 
bership are an impossible drain. ‘Third, most wom 
ers are so young that their judgment and realization’ 
important gains of collective bargaining have not dew 
It will be a very long time before trade unions cai 
the desired industrial conditions for women. j 
The trade union women, moreover, are the leae | 


cial legislation. [his is perhaps the overwhelming. 
ment for this method of progress—on practical -grow 
on democratic grounds, even on strictly feminist g 
The women who suffer these conditions in their own” 
have most at stake and have also the best opportur #: 
judge methods and results. They would be the fxr 

protest if protective legislation were handicapping the: ey 
to give women opportunity to have the deciding v@ 
their own affairs is one of the aims of the feminisal 


late, cleats conscious and courageous through organia# 
should be enough to settle the matter of method in @ 
ing and maintaining needed industrial standards. 
Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau, United State 
partment of Labor, has often pointed out (and recem 
the Monitor, Vol. VII, No. 4): 


It is in the states that have good laws for women : we 
that there exist not only the best conditions for wom? 
industry but the most important examples of women’s a 
into new fields of employment. 
The night work laws and the prohibitory laws hav# 
haps given most concern to those who have advocateey 
ulatory industrial legislation. It is my own opinion 
very few of the strictly prohibitory laws are justifie: 
facts. They prohibit for the most part the labor of wi 
in occupations which they do not follow in this count # 
mining, bootblacking, etc. A few relate to occupationN® 
lieved to be hazardous to health. Such is the New © 
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law prohibiting the labor of women in metal polish- 
which has a high tuberculosis rate. The cure for this 
of industrial risk is better sanitary measures, not pro- 
In cases where a health hazard affects women 
@#liarly—and such exist in connection with some chem- 
prohibition is justified and should be established. 
t work laws must be administered with good sense 
fi for the most part they are. The present organization 


e earner and home maker. For that reason night work 
Hways undesirable for anyone—bears with special severity 
‘Swiliyvomen who under those conditions tend to work all 
e uieflit: and discharge family and home duties most of the 
‘ ‘ii The increase of married women in industry—two 
lin flion of them according to the last census—points to the 
\lom of such regulation. No one who has known a town 
hich the women work on the night shift and the men 
the day shift—and that arrangement always seems to 
fclop unless forbidden by law—can forget the pathos of 
py women, haggard and drawn, frying potatoes and 
ding children throughout a day broken only by snatches 
sleep in a chair by the stove. When night shifts are 
bidden for women, the industry makes the necessary ad- 
ents after a time and women are the gainers in the 
¢ run. A few women printers in New York—eighteen 


How- 
r, when the law was specifically amended to exempt them, 
y three women, so far as the Department of Labor has 
1 able to learn, ever returned to their work on night 


RE there valid grounds for the special protection 
of women in industry? Disagreement on the 
part of women themselves has forced _ this 
question to the front when it appeared to have 
en settled a quarter of a century ago. “The courts have 


ized labor has urged them, and employers have accepted 
em. Philanthropic bodies of women have devoted years 
carrying them safely through the fires of legislature and 
diciary. 

But despite all this; opposition has grown. ‘The question 
veopened and must be reanswered. Fresh analysis is im- 
prative in the face of the vast economic changes that the 
ast twenty-five years have wrought. 

I wish to state at the outset that I am not and have 
ever been a spokesman of the Woman’s Party. This arti- 
me is a brief summary of my extended analysis of the mate- 
al at this time available of the causes and effects of special 
beislation for women in industry. I reached no final con- 
d@lusion because the data are insufficient. I urge that we 
eed more knowledge of legislative effects and wherever the 
acts take us we must go without prejudiced alignments and 
without partisanship. 

What, first of all, are the reasons for the past support of 
ese protective laws? “Physical inferiority” of women, 
Bheir “potential motherhood’’ and the ‘‘welfare of the race” 
ire phrases that suggest the answer. ‘These concepts have 
een basic in the minds of the judiciary as is clear from a 
eview of their decisions. Studies of sickness in New York 
btate have been submitted, showing that women suffer 
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shifts. That industry too had evidently adjusted itself to 
the new rule and absorbed the women in the day shifts. 

The New York city conductorettes, who, it is claimed, 
were dismissed when a law was passed regulating their 
hours and prohibiting night shifts for them, afford an ex- 
ample of a war-time work undertaken by women and quite 
naturally given back to the former male employes when 
they returned from the war. The company in that case 
had a plain policy of lay-offs of the women in groups in 
effect at the time the laws was passed. ‘The law only 
hastened very slightly the process of eliminating the women 
which had already begun. 


HE increasing skill of women in mechanical industry 

has made it clear that women are there to stay. If 
that is so, the factory will become their life, their environ- 
ment, for most of their waking hours. The industrial legis- 
lation now existing in our states has been a great factor in 
making working conditions so tolerable that women have 
been able to achieve what success they have. An industrial 
organization adapted to women’s needs and abilities will not 
only use women workers to greatest advantage but will 
give them the best opportunity for economic success for 
health and for happiness. 

Progress by a combination of (1) employer’s leadership 
for the sake of efficiency, (2) trade union organization for 
collective bargaining, and (3) minimum industrial stand- 
ards set by law, is clearly indicated as a practical working 
program for the successful adaptation of industry to women’s 
physical and economic needs. FRANCES PERKINS 


II. We Need More Knowledge 


50 per cent more sickness than men. Working women are 
young—over 40 per cent of them being less than twenty- 
five years of age and about one-half of these under twenty. 
One-fifth of all employed females are married. These facts 
have rendered women’s union membership small and their 
bargaining power weak, so that they are unable to defend 
themselves against the manoeuvres of unscrupulous employ- 
ers. This is a menace to their health and to the health of 
their children. 


HY, then, the growing opposition to special protec- 
tive legislation for women? In a sentence, it is that 
only half the truth has been told. 

The protestants explain that these laws do not always 
protect—that they too often shackle instead. They urge 
that women have small chance before their profit-seeking 
employers to secure desirable occupation when there are re- 
strictions placed upon what they can offer, while men can 
give their services on their own terms. Other things being 
equal, they say, men will always be preferred if these laws 
prevail, leaving women to earn a scanty living out of the 
left-over jobs—a part of the luckless mass of underpaid, un- 
skilled and unorganized workers who toil long and hope 
little. 

If society is to be protected against the raids of power- 
driven machinery, the critics of special legislative protection 
say, we must guard all of the human victims—the men as 
well as the women, the fathers as well as the mothers. 
We must guard all those who cannot protect themselves 
whoever they may be. In this way only can weaker bargain- 
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ers, men or women, have an equal opportunity before em- 
ployers. 

Closer inquiry into the sources of this protest reveals the 
fact that women in the wage-earning classes are most often 
pressed into industry by the economic defeat of their hus- 
bands and fathers, by their illness or death from exposure 
and over-work, or their inability to bargain for a living 
wage. Studies of the Federal Children’s Bureau, for ex- 
ample, show high correlations between the low earnings of 
fathers and infant mortality—the number of infant deaths 
falls sharply as fathers’ earnings increase. Furthermore, 
while we hear much of the strength and pugnacity of trade 
unions, wage earners in this country are at the very most 
only 25 per cent organized. That is one in every four. 
There are many more men than women who are unable to 
demand human and economic justice before their employers. 

This fact is recognized in the minimum wage laws of 
England and all European countries in that they apply both 
to men and to women. ‘These laws are designed to protect 
the low paid wage-earners, their sex being considered beside 
the main point. 

In the matter of health, while women, for reasons insufh- 
ciently known as yet, have more illnesses than men, the 
physical disabilities of men are enormous. Tuberculosis may 
almost be considered a man’s disease. Although young 
women between fifteen and nineteen years of age are from 
0.3 per cent to 60 per cent more tubercular than young men, 
males from twenty years of age to the end of their lives 
are all the way from 20 to 300 per cent more tubercular 
than females. During the twenty-five years from forty-five 
to seventy, three times as many men have tuberculosis as 
women. It appears to be true also that men cannot work 
where they are likely to be lead-poisoned without sharp 
danger of harming their children; and inguinal hernia is 
“the greatest single frailty of the American [male] 
worker.” 

These facts command attention; they make more under- 
standable the contention that the welfare of society cannot 
be promoted by laws for the protection of women alone. 

This view is accepted by many of the special protectionist 
school who nevertheless contend that special laws for 
women are a blessing because women need them more than 
do men, and because they may be a stepping stone to the 
legal protection of all workers. 

The rising opposition maintains that these laws are too 
often a blessing only in name; that they constitute a hollow 
support like that of the pedestal on which women have been 
“chivalrously” placed throughout the ages. 

The point of the matter appears to turn upon whether 
or not women predominate in the occupations or industries 
to which these laws apply. At least this seems to be true 
in New York's experience, and New York is our greatest 
industrial state. Where women are in the majority both 
men and women are likely to be protected by laws enacted 
for women. Readjustment of the plant for the majority 
necessarily includes the minority. Employers thus learn a 
new efficiency in the conservation of human life. 

On the other hand, where women are in the minority in 
the occupation or industry to which special laws for them 
apply, the effect is likely to be the reverse of protection. 
Here they may well fear for the security of their positions, 
for the plant will probably continue to operate according to 
custom or to the bargain with the majority. It will not be 
readjusted for the minority. If women are forbidden to 
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conform to the bargain, their hold on their jobs ; 
They may have to drop out of the running. : 

It is, then, the minorities of women who find direc. 
to resent these sex-discriminatory laws. Through s) 
skill or opportunity they have developed the stren, 
dignify their relations with their employers, and ¢# 
criminatory laws are a menace to them. Their ec 
losses are tremendous, and these losses are felt by. 
women workers all along the line. For it is these mir | f 
who are leading the way for other women; they are iff 
ing the ladder upon which greater numbers of wome: 
climb to a place in the sun. 


T is worth while to follow the experience of sov 

these minorities. That of the women printers in‘; 
York state is instructive. Since newspaper offices fal; 
the category of factories under the law, the maximu 
hour week for women in factories passed in 1913 ami| \ 
prohibition against night work applied to women prii_ 
The most conspicuous effect of this application of the la» 
the repeal of it in 1921, resulting from the persistentt 
tention of the women it affected that it was pushing 
down. They pled that they were losing their place. 
the seniority lists, and that the chances for day wor) 
only one in ten as compared with those for the night ! 
cause of the preponderance of morning papers that are Jj] 
ed at night). Exploitation of night workers is impos. 
they urged, for by union agreement shifts are shorter # 
wages higher for the night than for the day. Also it # 
agreed that life may easily have more attractions wher} 
can work in the cool of the evening and be off duty for 
and recreation during the day. 4 

In November 1921, after these women had won } 
case, the New York Bureau of Women in Industry | 
vestigated the printing trades to ascertain the results of 
greater freedom of women printers. Considerable preju,g, 
against women on the part of union men and foremen § . 
discovered, so that women were not being employed in ih ar 
numbers. No shifts in their employment had been mi | 
among the sixty-eight women in up-state newspaper off) 
But the change in New York city during this brief 
months period, even in the face of union prejudice, — 
striking. One-half of the thirty-five women proofread, 
linotypists and hand compositors had already changed 
nature of their employment as a result of their release fy 
the law. It is unfortunate that no second study has b 
made to trace the trend of these changes. J 

Women street car conductors and others in the tre 
portation service also came under New York’s statut 
supervision in 1919 ,and another study of effects was mi) 
by the state Bureau of Women in Industry. The fact» 
law again had been applied without regard to the peculi| 
ities of the industry and the astonishing findings were t) 
of the nearly three thousand women employed, the work i 
but I7 per cent was such as could be continued in obser) 
tion of the new law. In other words, 83 per cent of | 
women had to be entirely prohibited from work or be shi 
ed. And upon further analysis the work of only 4 per ce. 
of these women could be shifted so that they could be | 
tained under the law! 

The seniority system, by which those longest in the ser ¥ 
ice had their choice of runs, made it impossible for wom 
to qualify if they could not serve their time on the less desi ¥ 
able night runs. (The fact (Continued on page 582) 
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‘HIS is a story of what the Recreation Department of 
bt one western city provides in the way of year-round 
# y ground and recreation centers for its people—for 
Say nty-five cents per capita. 

of it is a story of a department which supplies wholesome 
voniithful play within walking distance of all the children 
(Oakland, California, and whose aim is to stimulate and 
ide older children and adults in the proper use of leisure 


t is a story of a recreation department whose activities 
4] sufficiently varied to meet the following group problems: 


‘mall child—Here vigorous exercise is recognized as one of 
bases of health. Fortunately the game has a by-product 
exercise—an antidote for the mechanically propelled modern 
. The backyards, school and neighborhood playgrounds 
sist ve. this problem. 

{dolescent Boy and Girl—Delinquency is largely misused 
Its solution is seen largely through wholesome 
opportunities. These opportunities must be 


amily Units—It is recognized that the tendency of modern 
| is to draw the family apart. Opportunity for family unit 
Preation is essential. It should be also largely cost covering. 
It is a story of year-round playgrounds within reach of 
ery child—backyard playgrounds for homes, evening 
lamatics, municipal costume room, bonarro courses, golf 
jurses, water sports, summer camps, picnic grounds, tea 
loms and a varied service bureau. 

‘But it did not start out with all these types of activities. 


Small Beginnings 
Np 1907 a small group of women known as The Oakland 


hat were operated for a period of one month the first 
immer with a total attendance of 595. Today there are 
centers with an average daily attendance of over 30,000. 


Bitce of women insisted on placing the responsibility of 
moviding the funds where it belonged, namely, the tax 
vying body of the city. They did not have a tag day, a 
bod sale or a campaign of solicitation. If they had started 
aising money that way it is likely that they could have 
ontinued to raise money thus for many years. Although 
mall, the whole movement was dignified by being a part 
if the city government. It continued to assume that every 
hild had a right to a place to play near home just as he had 
| right to a school near home. 

In 1909 an official commission was appointed by the 
ayor and in 1911, when a new charter was adopted, it 
rovided for a board of playground directors of five members, 
who were appointed for terms of six years and were to 
flerve without compensation. 

“| About rgrt five pieces of land, part of the existing public 
ark system, were designated by the city council as children’s 
‘Playgrounds. Later numerous other plots were added by 
purchase or gift. 

In 1914 an agreement was effected with the Board of 
ducation whereby ten school grounds were to be operated 


Six Bits Apiece 


By Jay B. Nash 


as children’s playgrounds, the two boards sharing expense 
of this operation like and like. 

Only in 1924 was this plan extended to include all school 
grounds—the Board of Education now paying for the 
operation of school playgrounds on school days and the 
Board of Playground Directors paying for the operation on 
non-school days, namely Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays 
and vacations. 

Many people have asked: “How was this cooperation 
brought about?” “How can we do it in our community?” 

There is no simple recipe for cooperation, neither is there 
a complex recipe. There is no recipe at all. But a few basic 
facts might be set down. 

One of the reasons why cooperation was difficult lies 
in the legal principle contained in the phrase delegatus 
non potest delegare—which in short is that delegated power 
cannot be delegated. This applies to the subject at hand in 
that school boards, park boards and playground boards once 
delegated authority cannot subdelegate it. 

Since this delegation of power was impossible, methods 
of cooperation between the existing authorities had to be 
worked out. In attacking the problem we followed the 
feet-under-the-same-table plan—simply sat down together 
and said: “Here’s our problem, We must have playgrounds 
within walking distance of every child and recreational op- 
portunities for all. How can we all help in the solution?” 
The results show the product of united action. 


Municipal Camps 


In 1919, in spite of charter limitations, the first sum- 
mer camp was opened. Its governing body was a group of 
citizens, an unofficial body which ran the camp for two 
years, borrowed money to put in the first equipment and 
solicited labor to erect the first buildings. The Recreation 
Department, of course, did much of the work in the way of 
registrations and actual management, yet the committee was 
financially responsible. Later charter changes made it pos- 
sible for the city to operate the camp. 

While the first camp was planned on an area of about 
ten acres, when the third camp was started in 1924 an area 
of approximately 200 acres was secured. “The new camp is 
286 miles from the city. 

About 180 people attended the first camp in 1919; today 
the three camps are capable of accommodating, in two week 
periods, five thousand people a summer. The camps are 
largely family camps, although a number of supervised 
camps for boys and girls are operated for various periods 
during the summer. 

The camps are run on a cooperative basis where each 
person in camp helps. The work done by the campers is 
done by groups in rotation and the working together has 
been enjoyed as much as the playing together. 

What is provided ? 

Board—plain but the best, including fresh fruit, vege- 
tables and milk. Tents—with army cots and mattresses, 
the campers bringing their own blankets. Sanitary provisions 
—best modern type. Nurse—trained in the problems of 
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handling large numbers. Two life guards—the men not 
only guard the pools, but teach people to swim. Playground 
director—to care for the small children, thus relieving the 
mothers, during certain hours of the day. Nature guide— 
to assist the campers in the enjoyment of the out-of-doors. 
Hike director—to organize hikes, arrange over-night ex- 
cursions, etc. (a trip is made into Yosemite Valley from 
one of the camps every three days). Manager, clerical help, 
storekeeper, postmaster, chef, cooks, caretakers, etc., a staff, 
in all, of about twenty-five people. 

What do the people do in these camps? 

Well, first of all, there is the great out-of-doors. That 
is really all one needs for a vacation. If you must have more, 
there are swimming, horseback riding, games, story telling, 
evening campfires, etc. We draw the line at just one thing 
and that is dancing. It’s a long story why, but it contains 
a good reason. 

This is a municipal camp!—Not a charity camp, nor a 
convalescent camp—but a camp for people who love the 
quiet of the out-of-doors and are willing to live simply and 
cooperatively. For families where the members love to take 
their vacation together. For people who love the mountains 
rather than the “respectability” that comes with paying high 
prices for staying at city hotels in the mountains and the 
cost for two weeks, including transportation, is this: 


For children 3- 5 years $ 8.00 
For children 6-10 years 15.65 
For children 11-14 years 24.75 
For adults 26.25 


Last year the camp paid all expenses and put aside $2,700 
for replacement of buildings and equipment. It did not cost 
the city a cent and almost three thousand people came back 
to their work with a new grip on life. It cost them little 
more than to live at home. 


Educational Dramatics 


In 1919 a department of educational dramatics was 
started with a worker giving a half day three times a week 
to the work. ‘Today the work has grown until in the 
summer there is a director, two assistants, a story teller and 
a costumer, all giving full time. It is a story of dramatics 
for the participants, rather than for the spectator. 

The May Day, the Harvest Festival and various civic and 
patriotic occasions are appropriately celebrated on all the 
playgrounds. 


Industrial Athletics 


In 1920 a special worker interviewed the heads of a 
number of industrial plants to find out their attitude in 
regard to joining a movement to provide more recreational 
opportunities for the workers. Ten plants responded 
favorably. Volley ball was the opening wedge. Driveways 
and adjacent lots were utilized for courts. 

A central association was soon formed and individual 
organizations within’ the plants provided ways and means 
to supply equipment for their activities. This first year 
about seven hundred and fifty workers participated in the 
sports. 

Today an association which reaches thirty-five plants, the 
Industrial Athletic Association, sponsors a_ recreational 
program for men and women in all seasonal activities. Over 
ten thousand individual workers participated in a year. 

As a culmination of the year’s activities a sports carnival 
is held in the municipal auditorium where all activities are 
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demonstrated. Over two thousand participated in th 
carnival, a | 

The best results have been found to come from moven| 
in the plants that are supported by the workers themse) | 
For that reason the chief aim of*the Recreation Depart) 
in its work among the industries is to develop leaders wo 
the plants who can act as leaven to the various group 
workers. 


ods Paces 


Other Provisions for Play 


In 1922 the board of directors of one of the settle 
houses gave the Recreation Department its land and prop 
for the purpose of establishing a recreation center. 
next year two other settlement boards turned over 
property to the department for the same purpose. 
buildings as remodeled contain gymnasiums, game row | { 
reading rooms, club rooms and living quarters for ” 
workers. Two of the centers have been opened and | 
third is just ready to open as this is written. “The activ” 
carried on are largely self-supporting. 

The evening work is in an experimental stage but it 
have justification in feeling that much of the juve} 
delinquency of the community can be eliminated by substi 
ing wholesome activities at these various evening center. 


municipal golf course. This course was completed | 
opened on September 3, 1923. It is an up-to-date 4} 
course approximately 6,500 yards long with grass gre 
and grass fairways. There is a clubhouse with © 
700 lockers for men and 150 for women. There are show t 
baths, golf professional shop, lobby, restaurant, etc. Ii 
fully serviced by electricity for lighting, hestng the bu, 
ing, and heating water for the showers. | 

During the first twelve months over 50,000 people mi ji 
use of the course. 


the various banks, shops and industrial plants could — 
them for basketball and other forms of wholesome recr. 
tion. A small charge is made here so that adequate sup), 

vision is given this activity without being a drain on “| 
rest of the department. 


through which permits may be obtained for baseball a 
football fields, evening gymnasiums, fire places, 


of the various groups. An information bureau assi 
fraternal or patriotic organizations or conventions in pla 
ning their recreational activities, also advises with a) 
organizations or industries in the city relative to play - 
recreational activities. : 

The past ten years have been a history of cooperation, 
the Playground Board, School Board, Park Board, Uniti § 
States Forest Service, churches, industries and individu, 
homes working to one end. That is why six bits goes ji 


far in Oakland. 


) HE Immigration Act 
of 1924 has been in 
operation over a year. 
That it has accom- 


children. 


§i—that at present it works 
ia hardships which might be 
pated without defeating the 
for which it was 
The gravest of these 


For the admission outside of quota of an immigrant who 
husband, wife or unmarried minor child of a declarant 
tered this country before July 1, 1924—the date when the 
Act became effective. 

For the admission outside of quota of an immigrant 
is the husband of an American citizen. (At present im- 
int wives of American citizens—male—are admissible out- 
if quota, but immigrant husbands of American citizens— 
l—are only given preference within the quota.) 

For the admission outside of quota of an immigrant 
Bs the aged parent of an American citizen. 
yarents are given preference within the quota.) 
For the admission outside of quota of an immigrant, 
jen the age of 18 to 21, who is the unmarried child of 
nerican citizen. (At present the unmarried child under 
lars of age of an American citizen is admissible as a 
®uota immigrant. Children, between 18 and 21, of Amer- 
itizens are given preference within the quota.) 


r reasons which are obvious, we regard the first amend- 
| suggested as the most important of the four, i. e.: the 
dment providing for the admission, without respect to 
| limitations, of the wives and unmarried minor chil- 
of residents of the United States who entered this 
ry before July 1, 1924. ‘That some such reform is 
advocated even by ardent restrictionists is in itself 
ficant. Surely all those who believe in the institution 
¢ family—and we assume that this includes the major- 
our citizens—must advocate such a reform in the law, 


ren from husbands -and fathers in this country 
| came here fully expecting to send for their fam- 
as soon as they had established themselves in the 


@ce we justified in reserving for citizens only the right 
lave their wives and children with them in the country 
eir residence? Granted that there are certain rights 


(At present 


Shall We Give Alien Families 


a Chance? 
By Florina Lasker 


Our immigration laws now encourage 
the separation of families. 
came to the United States before the 
Quota Law of 1924 and have toiled pa- 
tiently and in good faith to make a new 
home here find themselves compelled to 
live alone or give up the struggle because 
the quotas are so small that entrance 1s 
barred indefinitely to their wives and 
Miss Lasker here states the 
case for the Wadsworth-Perlman bills 
now before Congress, and on the follow- 
ing pages Cecilia Razovsky has brought 
together some of the human evidence 
that supports them. 


and privileges which may prop- 
erly be reserved for citizens, is 
this one of them? Are we 
ready to say to non-citizens— 
men who have contributed per- 
haps to the industrial and 
cultural life of this country 
even though they have not yet 
been drawn into its political 
structure—‘Take your choice. 
Go back to the countries from 
which you came, for we will not 
let your wives and children join 
you here, or remain alone in this 
country where you are now com 
fortably established, for it is 
better under the circumstances 
to forget the wives and children 
left behind?” Whether we real- 
ize it or not, we are in effect holding out these alternatives to 
thousands of men who, for various reasons, cannot become 
citizens of the United States, but who nevertheless have 
established their residence here and are naturally eager to 
have their wives and children join them in this count.y. 

We who are actively engaged in immigrant aid work 
have spoken to hundreds of men who, faced with these two 
alternatives, have accepted the one or the other. Some there 
are who, satisfied that they must abandon all hope of ever 
bringing their wives and children to the United States, have 
elected to return to their native lands, even though this 
meant beginning life anew—often life without the possibility 
of eking out a decent existence. Some there are who, satis- 
fied of the impossibility of having their families join them 
in this country, have accepted their fate, consoling themselves 
by forming new ties—thus, virtually abandoning their fam- 
ilies abroad. In numbers of cases we have known men to 
commit bigamy deliberately, feeling themselves no longer 
bound to their wives abroad since it was obviously impos- 
sible to secure the entry of their families to the United 
States. Such a procedure shocks us of course, but can we, 
who countenance the existing law, hold ourselves quite guilt- 
less under the circumstances? 

I should perhaps have mentioned a third choice which is 
open to those men who are eligible for citizenship, though it 
must be remembered in this connection that many aliens 
who have been in this country five years or more will never 
be able to qualify as citizens of the United States. Obvious- 
ly, however, those who have the necessary ability and edu- 
cation and who are otherwise eligible for citizenship may 
solve their dilemma by becoming naturalized citizens of this 
country. Thus we are developing a new class of citizens— 
men who are not “citizens by choice,” but “citizens by 
coercion.” And if such men lower the standard of our 
citizenship we have only ourselves to blame. 


Men who 
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These Families Want a Chance 


Footnotes on the Immigration Law assembled by Cecilia Razovsky 


Each of these scraps of conversation is taken from the records of one of the New York agencies 
dealing with the bewilderments and quandaries of the foreign-born. Each represents a knot of 
unhappiness tied fast by the restrictions of the Quota Law. Each represents a family dilemma 
that would be solved by the new.legislation discussed on the preceding page. 


“ AN you help me?” asked Mr. P. J. recently as 
Ce he pulled out the photograph of his little girl. 
“How can I bring my daughter to this country?” 

“Where is she?” 

“She is in Mexico with her mother. I came here in 
1923 and I took out my first papers immediately. I bought 
a home in Schenectady, where I have a good position, be- 
cause I thought my family would come to me within a 
few months. But I am selling my home and trying to 
find a job in Texas so I can visit my family in Mexico. 
Oh, please have you time to listen to my whole story?” 

“T have been very severely tried by the new Immigration 
Law, which prevents my wife and child from coming to 
me in the United States. I am an electro-technical engineer 
and, according to the old law, I was permitted to enter 
the United States and bring my wife and child, because 
there were exceptions made for engineers. I thought it 
would be better to go first and prepare a home for them, 
so I left my wife and little girl in Prague. Immediately 
after my arrival in 1923, I found a position with the 
iZ— Electric Company, and I sent an affidavit to my wife 
at once. But the quota for Czecho-Slovakia was already 
full for 1923, so my wife could not secure an America visa. 
The company with which I am employed wrote to the 
American minister in regard to my case and he promised 
to do all he could. But in the meantime the new Immigra- 
tion Law was passed and the quota became much smaller. 
So my wife could not get a visa. She was very unhappy 
because of the separation and her letters filled me with 
constant anguish. Then I decided to send her and my 
child to Cuba, where I went in October 1924 to meet them. 
I tried to get a six months permit for my wife to visit me 
in the United States, but the Consul refused to give us 
this visa. I then decided to find myself a job in Havana 
in order that I might live with my family. But I was 
unable to do so, so I had to return to the United States.” 

“Then I considered bringing her over to Canada, but 
the Canadian officials said I cannot do so because I am 
not a Canadian resident. When I learned that farmers 
are permitted to go to Canada, I was ready to leave my 
work—for which I had prepared myself at the University— 
and to go to work on a farm. But as I have not enough 
money to buy a farm in Canada I decided that plan would 
not do any good.” 

“Tt makes us all so unhappy to be so far away from each 
other that I then wrote my wife to go to Mexico. I 
thought I might find a job in a state near the border of 
Mexico, and then I could visit my family from time to 
time. It will be three years and nine months before I can 
receive my final citizenship papers and although I have 
started to pay for a home in Schenectady, it will be better 
for me to be near the border.” 

“Will you tell me what steps I must take to visit Mexico? 
My wife and child are now in Tampico. I don’t know 
‘whether the plan will work. Maybe I cannot get a job 
lin Texas. Besides, it is most expensive to maintain a 
family in a foreign land. It is a terrible situation. I don’t 
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know how I can stand being separated from my little ¢)' 
all this time. I don’t know how my wife will stand it 
a strange country, where she has no friends. My lit® 
girl will soon be five years old and will not receive : 
American education. I think she should learn to spe® 
English and have the education of American public school’ 

“What can I do? Maybe it will be better for me - 
leave this country altogether and try to find a job 
engineer in Mexico, but they tell me there is not mu: 


opportunity for me in Mexico. Please tell me what. 
shall do.” 


° 


66 ILL you do me a favor?” asked Mrs. K. a” 


morning. 
“Certainly,” she was assured. 
J 


“T want you should write a letter to my husband. fF [ 
is in Berlin now. Tell him I would be glad if he wou | 
come here, but the law will not let him come. He dey E 


not believe me. He writes me terrible letters and sa’ 
I do not care for him any more.” 4 


“How is it you came to this country before yo # 
y yor, 


a 


husband,” she was asked. A : 
“You see, my husband served in the Russian army du 


ing the war and I was notified that he had been killed | 
a battle. So my sisters wrote me in 1922 that I should cor) 
to them in the United States as I was all alone in Latvi | 
I came with my daughter of 17 two years ago. I begs] 
to work in a cloak factory and am making a good livin) | 
My daughter is going to school. In February of this yey 
I received a letter from Berlin telling me that my husbar, 
is alive. He had been a prisoner and then when he w | 
freed he went to look for us. You can imagine how hapy | 
we all were to find out he is still alive. But now whj 
good does that do me? I sent him an affidavit right awa | 
I only have my first papers and he belongs in the quo! 
foriduatvidarwwene Yes, yes, I know the quota is only 14 
for the whole year. But my husband doesn’t understan\} 
He thinks I have found someone else and that I do ne 
want him any more. His letters make me feel so ba 


that I don’t know what to do. He has no work in Berl’ 


and he does not know if they will let him stay ther § 
So I want you please to write my husband and tell hi ff 
about the law and maybe he will believe me when I soy 
that I love him and not anybody else, and that it is ne § 
my blame that he cannot come here. I am going to nigh § 


school and I’ll study hard to be a citizen. 
“Don’t you think I talk good English already?” 


6“ ELL Mr. B. I can see him now,” 
directs to our desk a jauntily dressed young mai 


rather overdoing the role of the gay Lothario—a par 


which he evidently is proud to play. 

“Good morning, Mr. B.,” we began. “We have a lette 
here from our correspondent in Jugo Slavia. Your wif 
is very much worried because she does not receive an 
letters from you.” 
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He shuffled his feet. “Why should I write to her,” 
replied. “I send her money and she never answers me. 
nc, “gl she does is write complaining letters to all the societies 
| of Mout me.” 
nm Now, Mr. B., it is natural for your wife to complain 
jshe doesn’t hear from you. When did you last send 
r money?” 
li “Oh,” he hesitated, “Well”—rather defiantly—“I haven’t 
‘stajlpat her any money since Easter, but I’ve been out of 

\y Mork and I had a dentist’s bill,” he stammered. 
reill “But we understand that you have money to spend on 
1t@mausements, Mr. B.” He began to bluster. 
lic “What business is it of yours anyway? I am a young 
freean. Haven’t I got a right to enjoy myself? I work 
ajiard, I am a shoe cutter. I haven’t got a home. I can’t 
tot@eing my wife here or my child. The U. S. A. won’t let 
i¢ yee. I have to board around with all kinds of Missuses— 

you think that’s fun. Ain’t I entitled to some pleasure? 
it anything wrong if I take a girl from my shop to the 
« , Movies once in a while? Sure, the girl knows I’m married. 
ots of us married men, whose wives are in Europe, take 
ut the girls. Everybody knows we can’t bring our wives 
bi (exe. Ain’t we got a right to live like other human beings?” 
hey 2 Know where you found out about me. From my 
y, Mife’s sister—she’s always coming to my shop and making 
rouble for me.” 
| “Well, Mr. B., but you really are responsible for your 
ef yife and child, and you ought to be sending them support 
lach month, instead of spending all your money on your- 
elf—don’t you think?” 
‘l Mr. B. cogitated. “I guess you're right. But I got so 
nad at my wife’s family for nagging at me that I decided 
Ll would stop writing.” 
) He finally agreed to send his wife regularly a stipulated 
i ium. “We'll tell your wife to write you nice friendly 
oqetters, Mr. B:” 

“How about your citizenship?” 
 “T got my first papers but it’ll be three and a half years 
vd iEore I can take out my second papers.” 

| He lingered in the doorway. “But I ain’t so bad, you 

im ow. I think my wife’s all right. I got a smart little 

boy too, and we’d have a good home if she was here. 
make $35 a week regular.” 

His story began to vary now that we had his confidence. 
You think I am doing wrong cause I take out a girl to 
he show. What would you say about some of the other 
men in our shop? One man I know has two families— 

2 wife and four children in Europe, and a wife and two 
| hildren here. He says nobody can do him anything because 
lf his wife can’t come here to take him to court. And some 
4 | iof the others live with their Missuses. But I just wanna 
*'Bgood time. I ain’t thirty years old yet.” 
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R. H. K., an Armenian, had to move his family after 

the second massacre at Marash, in Turkish Armenia, 

'to Cairo, Egypt. He is a chemist, and so he secured a visa 

WM for himself and his family to emigrate to the United 
0 States in 1923; exempt from the quota. 

Ml “But just before we were taking the steamer,” he said, 

“my youngest child began to suffer from some sickness. 

él | We decided that my wife should remain with the baby, 

fone year old, until it got well. I and my two children, a 

if dail of seven and a boy of five and one-half years, came to 

the United States in July 1923. I sent my passport back 

to my wife because her visa was on the same passport, but 

four baby did not get well quickly. At last in March, 


1924, when the baby was all well again, my wife went 
to the Consul for a visa. But then the Consul said: My 
wife must prove she did not go to the United States with 
me in 1923. So she wrote to me and sent back the pass- 
port asking me to get a stamp from the American officials 
here to show I came without her. It took me a long time 
to get a letter from the Commissioner of Immigration to 
show that I came alone with my two children. Then I 
got a letter from the Red Star Line too. I sent all these 
papers to my wife, but by that time the new Immigration 
Laws was passed, and now my wife must wait for her 
turn in the Armenian quota. They let only 124 Armenians 
in the quota every year. 

“I am a chemist, I- have good work. But I cannot take 
care of my little children myself, so I board them with 
friends in Springfield, Massachusetts. I have to work in 
New York city, so I do not see my children often. And 
my poor wife is in Cairo with the baby. 

“IT keep three homes with my money, and still I am all 
alone here.” 


OR two years my days have been one long attempt 

after another to overcome the difficulties of the Im- 
migration Laws that have separated me from my family. 
My two sons are here; my wife and daughter are in Eng- 
land. I shall be a citizen in two and one-half years. 

“When I first came to America,” said Professor C., the 
director of a conservatory of music in West Virginia, 
“these stringent laws were not in force and I firmly 
believed that my family would be able to join me within 
a few months. But my wife was born in Lithuania, and 
my daughter—now 21—happened to be born in that 
country while my wife was visiting her parents. She re- 
turned to England when the little girl was eleven months 
old—but, of course, my daughter still belongs to the 
Lithuanian quota. 

“As you can see from these newspaper clippings (the 
father very proudly exhibited them) my children are 
recognized as musicians on a par with the greatest artists, 
and in fact my oldest boy is ranked with the world famous 
Heifetz.” Here he paused as we read various clippings 
from the London Times, The Musical Standard, The 
Daily Telegraph of London—which did, indeed, rate the 
three young people as artists of splendid technique and 
remarkable achievement. Satisfied with our appreciation, 
Professor C. continued. 

“My eldest boy of 24 and my youngest son of 19 were 
able to come here as they were born in England. But the 
incomparable C. Trio, which has played over the European 
continent is broken up now because my daughter—who is 
the pianist in the Trio—may not come here. Recognizing 
as I do how much America appreciates true art and how 
enthusiastically it promotes the progress of artists, I feel 
sure it will help me in overcoming this great difficulty of 
separation, which is retarding the success of the Trio. 
My boys and I have established a home here and we would 
all be so wonderfully happy if my wife and daughter 
could be with us.” 

We deliberated with Professor C., trying to think of a 
way in which he might have his family reunited. The 
result was hopeless. One last wistful question remained. 

“Tf you were to advise the immigration officials that my 
son, who is a violin virtuoso, was appointed a professor 
at Trinity College, London, when he was only seventeen 
years of age, would that help?” 
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HE Women’s Industrial Conference, called by 

the Woman’s Bureau of the Department of 

Labor brought together in Washington in mid- 

January nearly three hundred delegates, from 
forty-one states, representing 107 national organizations. 
Recognized authorities discussed such important questions 
as the development and expansion of industry and its social 
significance to employer, worker and society, industrial rela- 
tions, health and living conditions of wage earning women 
and the problems of married women who work outside 
the home. 

A few days before the conference a delegation of work- 
ing women organized by the National Woman’s Party and 
led by Mary Murray, president of the Women’s League of 
Brooklyn, carried a petition to the White House, asking 
President Coolidge’s support of the Lucretia Mott amend- 
ment. Delegates of the Woman’s Party raised this issue 
before the conference. 

After much jockeying and acrimonious debate and at a 
special session set aside for discussion, the conference re- 
quested the Woman’s Bureau, as a governmental agency, 
to “make a comprehensive investigation of all the special 
laws regulating the employment of women, to determine 
their effects.” During the conference, twenty-seven trade 
union delegates presented a petition to the President to 
oppose the Equal Rights Amendment, and urged his con- 
tinued support of an eight-hour law for women and other 
welfare legislation. This delegation was headed by Sarah 
Conboy, secretary of the United Textile Workers of 
America, and Agnes Nestor of the International Glove 
Workers’ Union and the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League. 


HE present inequalities in the measures which com- 

pensate workers for the disabilities which arise from 
their occupation are well illustrated in the situation in New 
York state. At present the workmen’s compensation law 
in this state covers only nineteen occupational diseases, while 
there are said to be forty-two occupational hazards in the 
tanning industry alone. New York City is the nation’s 
greatest chemical center; between 1910 and 1924 the num- 
ber of chemical plants nearly trebled, and the after-war 
years have brought an astounding increase in the use of 
chemical poisons in manufacturing processes. Fifty-three 
separate poisons are listed as dangerous by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in addition to harmful dusts. 
Bricklayers and plasterers suffer from lime. Carbon gets 
into the skin pores of foundry workers and causes irritation. 
Dyes injure the workers who handle them, Silicosis kills 
stone cutters, and the death rate from tuberculosis is sev- 
eral times the average for men who work on granite or 
in other jobs which expose them to silica dust. Yet the 
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present New York state law makes no provision for: 
or injury by benzol or many other of the newer ine | 
poisons. A measure backed by the State Federat | 
Labor has recently been introduced in the Assembly Vi 
vide financial relief for workers suffering ‘ ‘any and i 
abling diseases and disabling illnesses” arising sro 
occupation. Such comprehensive clauses already are i ie 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Maryla 

for employes of the federal government. But on the 
hand there are no compensation laws of any kind for 
ers in Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, and 
and South Carolina. With the growing complexity 
dustrial organization and processes it becomes incregt} 
unjust to expect the worker to understand and to pf 
himself against the many hazards of his job, ané 
respondingly the responsibility of health and other © 
officials to see that he does not lose his life capital bs) 
dent or creeping disease. | 
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HEN the Act for the Welfare and Hygies},. .. 
Maternity and Infancy had been signed by Pres}... 
Harding on November 23, 1921, several months were, bh 1 
before the funds requisite for its administration be}. 
available in March 1922, and then only for a five 
period, of which more than half of the first year hz 
pired. The proponents had hoped that the authoriz 
for the appropriation might be made permanent as is 1 
The reduction to five years came at the close of a 
hard struggle to get the Act passed on any terms. 
The bills pending in Congress for a new approp 
are to prevent recurrence of that earlier delay. Propow 
have hoped for a second five years period. | 
The State and Provincial Health Officers at their 
annual meeting, voted to ask for a ten years ext 
The Secretary of Labor, with the approval of the 
dent, has requested a two years extension of the autho i 
appropriation, and this is incorporated in the bills” x 
pending before Congress. i 
In the Senate, the measure is S.° 2696, introduall 
Senator Phipps of Colorado, chairman of the Comm 
on Education and Labor, and is now before this commi. 
In the House the corresponding measure is H.R. q 
introduced by Representative Parker of New York, 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commi 
It has had a hearing before this committee, and may ¢ ne: 
up for consideration on the floor at any time. 7 a 
Only five states have not yet accepted the Act and |*" 
funds proffered by the federal government. These are 
necticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maine and Massachusetts. | 
the beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 1925, 43 t 
and Hawaii were working in co-operation with | 
Children’s Bureau under the provisions of the law. 
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is, of course, encouraging that the vital statistics di- 
mn of the United States census indicates a substantial 
in the infant death rate for both urban and rural com- 


tovement the infant death rate remains higher than in 
stralia, Ihe Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, and the 
h Free State. No state in the United States’ birth reg- 
ation area has so low a rate as New Zealand. On the 
owful subject of preventable deaths of mothers in child 
h, the United States lags behind many countries. 

‘et the Bureau’s appropriation was smaller in 1925 than in 
4, and has been still further reduced for 1926. The 
ernment is expending less than a million dollars for the 
motion of a health program for mothers and babies. It 
nard to follow the zeal of federal legislators for starving 
t life saving service provided by cooperation between the 
eral government and the states for our nation’s most 
cious asset, its children and their mothers. 

ntil the vote is taken in both Houses, it will be in 
@ler for citizens who wish mothers and babies not to die, 
express their desires clearly to their state delegations in 
lh Houses, and to communicate also with the Speaker 
the House. 


EADED by the judges of the juvenile court, a com- 
i mittee of fifty distinguished physicians, lawyers, busi- 
iss men and social welfare leaders in Chicago is raising 
‘fund of $275,000 to make possible a five-year program 
the scientific study of human behavior and lay the foun- 
tions for an institute which its sponsors hope will ulti- 
tely rank, in its own field of mental diseases and be- 
vior problems, with the great research institutions in other 
nentific fields, 

The Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, founded through the 
nerosity of Mrs. William F. Dummer sixteen years ago 
enable Dr. William Healy to study youthful offenders 
bpearing in the juvenile court, was essentially a research in- 
tution. ‘That parent of the multitude of child guidance 
linics to be found in the United States and other lands 
ras originally privately supported and therefore in a posi- 
Bon to limit its cases to such as gave promise of utility for 
Pesearch purposes. Dr. Healy’s publications give abundant 
Broof of the wisdom of that policy. 

® From a social standpoint it was a triumph for the re- 
ihristened Institute for Juvenile Research to be taken over 
irst by the county and in 1917 by the state of Illinois. 
[he child of private philanthropy was deemed worthy of 
jublic maintenance because of its social utility. Under Dr. 
rlerman Adler, who left his Harvard teaching position to 
‘ake up the work initiated by Dr. Healy, the institute has 
rreatly extended its scope and has become a most important 
Wactor in the treatment of behavior problems throughout the 
state of Illinois. It renders service to children presenting 
Mehavior problems, making for happy wholesome lives where 
previously had been conflict, misery and anti-social reactions. 
As state criminologist Dr. Adler coordinated the work of 
the institute with that of some forty institutions ranging 
from state penitentiaries to reform schools and private train- 
ng schools for delinquent children. Traveling clinics carry 
ithe services of the institute to all parts of Illinois including 
‘small rural communities. . 
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But the pressure of this extensive service has restricted 
the research work of the Institute for Juvenile Research. 
Dr. Adler and his gifted associates feel desperately the need 
for continuous research into the mysteries of human be- 
havior, and stress the importance of intensive research upon 
the data that lies buried in 8,000 case records accumulated 
during the existence of the institute and the wealth of mate- 
rial appearing in their clinics each day. 

A group of Chicagoans have organized under the name 
Friends of the Institute for Juvenile Research and set them- 
selves the task of raising by private subscription a fund suff- 
cient to assure the continuance of the research work so keen- 
ly desired. 


ya atone: one of the dull, stupid, bull-necked sessions of 
the anthracite operators and miners in Philadelphia, 
a representative of the operators, relaxing from the tension 
of’a conference in which everybody was determined not to 
confer, fell to talking with an acquaintance. Oddly enough, 
he began by saying that the quandary in which both sides 
found themselves was due primarily to the fact that for a 
generation anthracite had been a wretchedly mismanaged in- 
dustry. He stressed the fact that the operators had never 
proved their capacity to cooperate even with one another 
in developing a common labor policy, and that with a few 
none too noteworthy exceptions they had in all the years 
since the Roosevelt Commission made no systernatic or united 
attempt to win the confidence and cooperation of the men. 
The result was that the men had come to feel that they 
could get what they wanted only through fighting. Time 
after time, they had fought with success. Always after 
more or less stubborn resistence, the operators had yielded 
a considerable part of the miners’ demands. This, he felt, 
had developed an arrogant spirit, a faith in force so great 
as to lead to the comparatively recent adoption by the men 
of their present policy of refusing to work after the expira- 
tion of an agreement even while the formulation of a new 
agreement was in process. “The time had come, he was 
convinced, for the operators to stand their ground, to assert 
and maintain their “rights” if their moral and actual author- 
ity as owners and managers of their properties was not to 
be completely lost. Already their hold on the loyalty and 
confidence of the men was so far weakened that it needed 
the reenforcement of compulsory arbitration; especially it 
needed the reenforcement that could only come to it through 
compelling the men and their leaders for once to accept and 
acknowledge defeat. Until then no constructive labor policy, 
no program of constructive cooperation would, in his judg- 
ment, be possible. 

Some of those who overheard the conversation roughly 
summarized in the preceding paragraph speculated on what 
might have happened in the conferences in Atlantic City 
last summer, if the two sides had come together prepared 
to confess their share of responsibility for the difficulties of 
the industry, if, instead of firing ultimatums at one another 
with respect to wages and arbitration, they had come to- 
gether in the spirit of partners in a great quasi-public serv- 
ice, and before allowing their dander to rise, like two boys 
who have to get up a “mad” before they can fight, had 
begun with a candid appraisal of the economic and technical 
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status of the business. Is it not possible that the determined 
assumption of such an attitude of goodwill and candor would 
have inspired the mutual confidence the lack of which is the 
immediate cause of this childish and tragically wasteful 
deadlock? And is it likely that such confidence will be 
created by the “licking” of either side by the other? Since 
both sides begin to see that the future of the industry de- 
pends upon mutual goodwill and cooperation based upon 
confidence, and since both sides have been overheard to ad- 
mit that they are each in some measure responsible for the 
present absurd situation, one wonders how long it will take 
them to see that cooperation means mutual concession and 
that no time will be better to start cooperating than the 
present. 

There are signs that after five months, their minds are 
reaching this commonsense state. In their latest joint ses- 
sion, they began to try to find substitutes for their battle 
slogans—compulsory arbitration and no arbitration. The 
discussion began to turn toward such terms as voluntary 
arbitration and conciliation based upon fact-finding. Indeed 
the most hopeful and promising development has been the 
steadily increasing emphasis upon fact-finding. Once the 
operators and miners can bring themselves to the establish- 
ment of the adequate joint fact-finding agency their chances 
are that they will turn from endless debate over abstractions 
to the joint consideration of the practical problems of their 
industry. There is no absolute guarantee against conflict 
between two groups so differently situated, economically, as 
the mine owners and the wage-working miners; certainly 
we have had enough experience with compulsory arbitration 
in American industry to make a prima facie case against 
compulsion of any kind as a guarantee of constructive co- 
operation. But when reasonable men come together with 
all the facts before them, the chances that they will reach 
a working agreement in advance of conflict are at their 
maximum. Moreover, without the facts, authenticated by 
both sides through a joint agency, the public is practically 
helpless to influence such a deadlock as we have been wit- 
nessing; with them the force of public opinion may be de- 
cisive. For this reason we are inclined to believe that the 
miners’ latest proposal to the effect that the disposition of 
future controversies be left with a joint Board of Concilia- 
tion, guided by the determinations of a fact-finding commis- 
sion to be designated by former Justice Hughes, Governor 
Pinchot, and United States Commissioner of Labor Davis 
is u long stride toward the essential guarantees for which 
the operators have been contending. 


HERE seems to be no appreciable hazard to motorists 

or garage workers in the use of gasoline treated with 
lead tetraethyl, according to the studies of the expert com- 
mittee which has just made its report to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Service. The hide- 
ous deaths and the serious illness which have resulted from 
poisoning by lead tetraethyl all have occurred, in so far as 
the committee can discover, during the manufacture of the 
chemical or the process of mixing it with gasoline. T’wo 
and three years experience in communities which have used 
the fuel thus treated to increase its power and eliminate 
the “knock,” disclose no known cases of lead poisoning or 
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of other illness due to this cause. However the com: 
feels that a longer or a widespread use might conce!, 
result in conditions and circumstances which would cz. 
modification of this judgment, and they ask for a con. 
tion of such studies in the states to determine future, 
ulation, An interesting by-product of the investigat ) 
the finding that wherever automobiles are housed tog) 
in large numbers, whatever the fuel used, there is aay 
cumulation of lead dust which may prove to be a soul 
danger to the workers involved, in addition to the a | 
from carbon monoxide gas, and an appropriation by | 
gress is urged to make possible further studies unde» 
supervision of the Surgeon General to include these 
related problems in the use of motor fuels. 

While ethyl gasoline apparently is a reasonably | 
article for commerce and use, the lead tetraethyl whi, 
present in it in minute dilution is one of the most def. 
poisons known to large scale manufacture. The com 
tee stresses the need of rigid regulation of the condifi j. 
under which it is manufactured and mixed with the gaso } Fie 0 
and recommends that this latter process take place onl: 1 seal 
registered plants supervised by the state boards of hes | By 
In this connection the Workers’ Health Bureau, which 1 . ¥ 
been represented in the conferences called by the Surg)| Es; 
General, points out the difficulties which result from a \§ a 
of national policy in the protection of workers’ lives || i 
health. France has abolished entirely the use of white |! th 
by national law, and Russia has declared recently that oe 
manufacture and use must stop by 1930. England e)| 
under the stress of war was able to stop the use of || 
plane “dopes” when their danger had been demonstrat | 
In this country action is dependent upon the vigilance + 
energy of individual state and city health departments whi, 
shift with changing political tides. A further consolidat | i Be 
of the various departments and bureaus of the national g ‘ly 
ernment which deal with health, such as has been suse mil 
ed recently to the President by health and welfare exper} 
might make possible a more effective national policy in 
field where further safeguards are clearly necessary. 
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GROWING sentiment against lynching among Sout, 

ern whites, linked with the desire to prevent th, 
passage of a federal anti-lynching law by making it ui 
necessary through state action, is shown by the recent actic) 
of the Mississippi State Bar Association in issuing an aj; 
peal to all Mississippi citizens to oppose mob rule at ever 
opportunity. This courageous and eloquent condemnatio 
of lynching by the lawyers of Mississippi has been widel)} 
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by the killing of a Negro by a mob in Clarksdale, a towr i, 
in one of the least enlightened sections of Mississippi, only) §}} 
a short time after the publication of the Bar Association ’}}} 
statement. The Negro, Lindsey Coleman, was one oll} 
several arrested for the murder of Grover C. Nicholas, ari 
planter. Coleman was tried and acquitted. A few minutes? 
after he walked from the courtroom, a free man, he was} 


ty a d by a mob and hanged. The sheriff was indicted for 
" Oiure to deliver a prisoner” and fined $500. Late in 
ary, G. O. Cain, the leader of the mob, was tried for 
Hier in connection with this lynching in the Coahoma 
ity Circuit Court and acquitted. The jury deliberated 
ours and was several times reported hopelessly dead- 
bee Ped. The fact that a member of the mob was actually 
ie on trial is suificiently novel to be in itself encouraging 
: le ' the state's attitude. 
iy 41 he National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
Mes dle reports 18 lynchings for the year 1925, as opposed 
ed 6 for 1924. Six of the 1925 lynchings took place in 
sissippi; in 1924 there were only 2 reported from that 
re. These figures, based on lynchings reported in the 
s and verified by investigation, can hardly represent any- 
ig like the total number that actually took place. Many 
Whings, particularly in remote country districts where 
enforcement is always less strict than in urban districts, 
Hnever reported in the papers. And the South has become 
sensitive on the subject that lynchings are sometimes 
Bhemistically reported as homicides of less offensive sorts. 
urate figures, if they could be obtained, would probably 
te Sy jw a more serious state of affairs than the very conservative 
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r or other federal legislation or through state action is 
zely a matter for the South to determine. 


I telligence tests” have been allowed to apply those tests 
‘Fiversally, and to classify the whole population in accord- 
ce with their findings: what will be the intellectual and 
‘Stial results of all this upon our civilization? The sup- 

ition may be entirely premature, and the answer may be 

atuitous. “There may be no one who wants to make any 
ch universal application of any sort of classificatory scheme. 
it there are those who believe that this is just what we 


For example, the College Entrance Examination Board, 

hich has protected the entrance standards of nearly two 
Silhindred colleges and universities for twenty-five years, de- 
nt Hed at its November meeting to employ, henceforward, 
| “intelligence tests” used during the war. This was 
at pclared by some of the members present to mark “‘the most 
a #portant development in educational cooperation in the 
eistory of the country.” 
ut But opinions differ widely. Thomas Scott Fiske, secre- 
id@giry of the board, opposed the innovation because, he was 
m@eported to have said, “intelligence tests are so unintelli- 
jigent.” About the best that could be said for the plan, he 
hought, was that “it would help to determine how val- 
eble these tests are.” ‘That is, even on the campus—the 
wmative home of the “tests’—there is no common acceptance 


host vigorous of dissenting opinions comes from a well- 
fnown labor leader, Victor Olander, of Chicago, delegate of 
he International Seamen’s Union to the recent A. F. of L. 
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These intelligence tests, [said Mr. Olander at Atlantic City] 
are nothing but the Hindu caste system, which asserts that 
every man is put into his occupation by law of God: teamsters 
in the teamsters’ caste; sailors in the sailors’ caste, and so on, 
up to the priesthood, itself; and all this is to be forced upon 
America under the title of an alleged psychology, and inflicted 
upon our children. 

But Professor Carl G. Brigham, of Princeton, and his 
colleagues of the committee on tests, are already hard at 
work on the task of adapting the war tests to present con- 
ditions and in getting ready to conduct the examinations. 
College and university men, pretty generally, accept the use 
iof the tests as not only inevitable, but desirable and ad- 
vantageous. For example, President George B. Cutten, of 
Colgate University, has said: 


If the present hopes and expectations are realized they (the 
tests) will result in a caste system as rigid as that of India, 
but on a rational and just basis. . . . One’s intelligence quo- 
tient will eventually be known and persons will be classified 
thereby. ‘Those of high intelligence will be directed into lines 
of occupation that call for leadership. . . Each person will 
be directed on a scale of intelligence down to those whose work 
is of the most routine character of which an imbecile is capable. 


“What effect will this have on our so-called democracy ?” 
asks President Cutten. He replies: 


It must inevitably destroy universal adult suffrage, by cut- 
ting off at least 25 per cent of the adults, those whose intelli- 
gence is so low as to be impossible of comprehending the sig- 
nificance of the ballot. On the other hand, it will throw the 
burden and responsibility of government where it belongs, on 
those of high intelligence, and we come back again to the rule 
of the aristocracy—this time the real and total aristocracy. 
For its own salvation the state must assume the obligation and 
responsibility of selecting this intellectual aristocracy, and hay- 
ing selected it see that it is properly trained. 

This is, of course, not science. It is just what it was 
in Alexander Hamilton’s time—an aspiration for a certain 
type of social order. But it now appears dressed in habili- 

ents that claim to have been cut on scientific lines. The 
universities which espouse such doctrines of “intellectual , 
aristocracy” seem to be getting farther and farther away 
from life—just as the medieval monastery did. ‘They 
spend multiplied millions in research—with what results? 
Mainly, the growth of a great fear that “our intellectual 
aristocracy is being swamped by the mob.” Instead of at- 
tempting to develop the intelligence of this “mob,” as did 
Jefferson, who didn’t think of people as a mob, they seek 
to segregate themselves from it. Will it work? And if 
it works, will it pay? 


ERHAPS it is an indirect tribute to the notoriously ad- 
| vertised climate, perhaps merely another instance of social 
progressivism, that causes California to exhibit a lively in- 
terest in the care of the aged. From the Survey Club of 
Los Angeles, which numbers some 350 members, there comes 
a resolution passed at a recent meeting requesting that early 
and extensive consideration be given to this subject, if pos- 
sible in a special issue of Survey Graphic, “in view of the 
vital importance of the subject of Old Age Care to social 
workers throughout the country and its immediate pressing 
importance to the social workers of the State of California.” 
We hasten, as a first instalment, to offer Lucile Eaves’ re- 
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view of the notable report on Old Age Pensions just made 
public in Massachusetts by the Commission on Pensions 
under the chairmanship of Frank H. Hardison (p. 554). In 
addition to her policy of opening her almshouses as board- 
ing homes for the aged who were independent or partially 
independent financially, Massachusetts has made extensive 
use also of the practice of placing the dependent aged in fam- 
ily homes or of helping to maintain them in their own 
homes rather than in institutions. (See The Survey, Home 
Life for the Aged, by Homer Folks, October 15, 1924.) 
Yet even in Massachusetts the application of such modern 
principles has not been extended widely among the private 
agencies. According to Joseph J. Tillinghast, who has made 
an extensive study of the care of the aged, there are prob- 
ably not more than one hundred aged persons who have 
been “placed out” under supervision by the societies inter- 
ested in the care of the aged, as compared to the three thou- 
sand aged persons cared for by these organizations in in- 
stitutions. If the numbers aided by the private relief and 
welfare agencies are included with those helped by the old 
age societies, the institutional group still is twice as large 
as the group who are receiving “outdoor relief” from priv- 
ate sources, Under the public agencies the two plans run 
neck and neck—4,123 aged persons in almshouses and 3,791 
who receive outdoor relief of one kind or another. It is 
only fair to add that the outdoor relief given by public and 
private agencies alike varies widely in plan and extent. 

California herself will have some interesting data to offer 
on the care of the aged with the completion of the survey 
of the care of the aged in San Francisco and Alameda 
County now being carried out by the Council of Social and 
Health Agencies of San Francisco in cooperation with the 
Department of Social Economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia. This study follows closely upon the passage of two 
important pieces of legislation in that state, giving to the 
State Department of Public Welfare the duty of supervising 
persons or groups of persons who undertake the care of an 
aged person and to the Insurance Commissioner the re- 
sponsibility for passing on the solvency of any association 
which accept life payments or annuities for the care of old 
people. A plan for cooperation has been effected by the twa 
departments which should prove of much value in ensuring 
adequate safeguards in the care of aged persons. 


E have tried to scare automobilists into law and order 

by taking their money and licenses; to horrify them, 
by conducting them personally through the accident wards 
of hospitals or posting the highways with records of casu- 
alties: to convince them by statistical tables, showing that 
the automobile has become deadlier than diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever or smallpox. Why not try a little gentle 
and humorous persuasion as well? We put forward as a 
candidate for such a task the Rules of the Road in Japan, 
recently reprinted by the New York Times (with its tongue 
in its cheek) as the transcript of a poster circulated in Tokio 
and sent back by an American traveler. At any rate they 
give spicy variety to the old familiar story. 


At the rise of the hand of policeman, stop rapidly. Do not 
pass him by or otherwise disrespect him. 
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When a passenger of the foot hove in sight, tootle th 4 
trumpet to him melodiously at first. If he still obstacle. 
passage, tootle him with vigor and express by word « 
mouth the warning, “Hi, hi.” i 

Beware of the wandering horse, that he shall not take 
as you pass him. Do not explode the exhaust box at him) 
soothingly by, or stop by the roadside till he pass away. 

Give big space to the festive dog that make sport | 
roadway. Avoid entanglement of dog with your spokeyw 

Go soothingly on the grease-mud, as there lurk the 
demon. Press the brake of the foot as you roll arour 
corners to save collapse and tie-up. ; 


HE annual report of the Commissioner of Educ 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, now 
distributed, is a rather dreary discussion of surveys, res: 
projects and departmental publications, until one reache 
Alaska Division on page 26. This “undertakes to make 
vision for the education of the natives of Alaska, extea|ff 
them all possible medical relief, train them in the indw i 
and relieve worthy cases of destitution” and this broad 
gram proceeds under grave handicaps: 


The adminstration . . . involves great difficulties arising ‘4 
cipally from the remoteness of most of the villages, the | 


cation and the severity of the climate. . 
districts is twice the size of Illinois. 
are far beyond the limits of transportation and regular — 
service, and one third of the native population is north o 4 
Arctic Circle. a 


}) 


Through the long, dim winters the teachers of the hun’)| is 
odd schools in these far flung outposts “not only teach} Mth 
school but are dispensing agents of the medical chest, tez| 
of sanitation and health and village sanitary engineer.” | 

The chief need of the Alaskan natives is some typ be 
industrial education that will teach them how to softe ff 
some degree the rigors of arctic life, which all too ois 
in the past has known famine and the epidemics of diffi 
that follow famine. It is to help these remote Ameri | 
in their struggle for existance that the reindeer industry (| 
been developed in Alaska by the Bureau of Education, vy 


according to this report, 


the total number of reindeer in Alaska is now estimate 
350,000, of which about 235,000 are owned by the naj 
themselves. ... ‘The present commercial value of the Alay 
reindeer herds is approximately $8,750,000, or $1,550,000 r @ 
than the sum paid for the Territory by the United State: 
1867. ... This does not take any account of more than 2/| 
000 reindeer slaughtered in the past and used as meat by ™ 
natives, nor the great benefit derived by the natives three 
participation in this great industrial success. 


The casual parent or the average taxpayer into wl) 
hands this report happens to fall will probably be depre 
by the purely routine and mechanical activities of the Bur 
of Education in the various states; and he will be equ 
intrigued by the ingenuity and spirit and constructive m 
of the work of the Alaska Division. And he will wony, 
perhaps a little resentfully, why his Bureau of Educa‘! 
cannot find and encourage among the children of the Un: 
States activities as vital, as intimately connected with til 
actual life, as significant and challenging, as is the rais 
of reindeer to Eskimo boys and girls “‘north of the Ari 
Circle.” 


ny 


*) 


tootle thy ——<—<—<—$ ——— — 
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Not take 
at bial 


ITHIN the past year, “adult education” has 
been “put on the map” in America. After 
many years of incidental development in 
sporadic ways and in isolated movements, the 
nal association” period has been reached. At Cleve- 
in October, the formation of the Association was 

(See Survey Graphic, December, 1925, p. 308.) 
Aw York, in December, the first of a series of regional 


in various movements having to do with “adult 
tion” were present at the New York meeting. The 
asked a number of those present—including some 


Wwith the task of defining terms and the task of 
farding organization methods. The six papers presented 
fith indicate some of the difficulties in both those realms. 
ere is no agreement as to what the term “adult educa- 
I does, or can, or should mean. Some think it should 
all the multifarious activities of all individuals and 
who are dealing with adults, whether idealism be 
guide, or whether the not unwelcome fees soften some- 
the rigors of their idealism. Some are fearful that 
‘adult education” will “escape from all control” of 


r te 
st, tel 
ner,” 


4. This symposium deals with this problem of defining 
s in well-rounded, suggestive and challenging ways. 

ere is no agreement as to how “adult education” 
d be organized—if it is to remain “adult,” and worth 
It. Some want to departmentalize its organization and 
it subordinate to existent forms of classificatory think- 


je, perhaps, for a central clearing house of general in- 
Jation. These six papers help 
ear up the issues involved: in 
rucial problem. The Survey 
s no brief for any narrow 
ition of terms or for any 


Pr statement, “Adult educa- 
las we now find it, is sporadic 
experimental.” “That is very 
It is also quite natural. 
vital effort is sporadic and 
‘timental at first. Adult edu- 
n is still one of the young- 
f our social enterprises. Our 
must be that it will never 


sociation 


College 


What Is Adult Education? 


The question answered by 


MARY ELY, education secretary of the National 
League of Girls’ Clubs 

AMY HEWES, professor of economics and so- 
ciology, Mount Holyoke College 


E. C. LINDEMAN, American Country Life As- 
A. J. MUSTE, director of Brookwood Labor 


WILLIAM ORTON, professor of economics and 
sociology, Smith College 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, dean of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 
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What Is This Adult Education? 


suffer the same kind of institutionalizing that has overtaken 
our public education for children. The great defeat comes 
when a vital movement loses all its earlier characteristics. 
In the minds of the editors of The Survey, the high challenge 
of the present formative situation with respect to adult 
education is to make it less sporadic without at the same 
time making it one whit less experimental. 


An Opportunity to Think 


NE has no business to get into a dilemma when one 

has only five hundred words with which to get out. 
But that is exactly my situation. If I devoted every one 
of my five hundred words to a statement of what the 
National League of Girls’ Clubs does mean by adult edu- 
cation I could hardly do the subject justice. And yet so 
firmly has the habit of negative exposition fastened itself 
upon me that I can not resist the temptation to spend at 
least two-thirds of my allowance in telling what we do 
not mean. 

This attitude of mind was created in the beginning by 
persistent, though varied, misunderstandings of the nature 
and purpose of our educational program. 

Our organization is composed of working women. 
“Then,” said some, placing the emphasis upon the 
“working,” “you are right to give them more education so 
that they may fit themselves for better jobs.” 

“But,” we answered, “our type of education may not do 
that for it is concerned not with getting a living but with 
living itself.” 

“Yes,” said others, stressing the “women,” “every woman 
should be taught to cook and sew and make a comfortable 
home.” 

And again we answered “That is not the sort of edu- 
cation we are offering. Ours is vocational. It has to do 
with life as a whole, not with any special phase of it.” 

And still others, sensing a certain deprivation in the term 
“working women,’ commended us for giving our members 
educational opportunities, which 
they had missed when younger. 
To them we explained that our 
program is in no sense compen- 
satory. It does not look to the 
past. It attempts to meet the 
needs of the present with what- 
ever of knowledge and wisdom 
can increase the understanding 
and enjoyment of life today and 
tomorrow. 

The actual program of studies 
offered to a group depends large- 
ly upon their own demands and 
desires. ‘There are classes in lit- 
erature and art; in economics, 
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politics, history, sociology, psychology and biology. “But 
how can you teach these subjects to girls who may not have 
had even a high school education?” we are asked. 

The question reminds me of a file clerk who once worked 
in our office. She had perfected an elaborate system of 
filing that gave each bit of correspondence its own place, 
into which it went with the speed and accuracy of a shot 
fired by an expert marksman. But getting it out again was 
different! It was not that the file clerk could not find it 
but that she objected to removing anything from so perfect 
a repository. Why should letters once anchored there ever 
be expected to get back into the current of every day 
business ? 

So with the “isms” and the “ics” and the “ologies’’ which 
are, after all, only repositories of the systematized knowledge 
of human equipment, human affairs and the environment 
to which human beings must adapt themselves. This 
knowledge can profit us nothing if it cannot get back into 
the current of every day living through its application to 
everyday problems by the everyday men and women who 
are meeting them. ‘Therefore, we present psychology and 
economics and the like to our students not as academic 
subjects but as sources of information which may throw 
light upon the questions which they are trying to solve. 
These questions arise most often out of conflict between 
the elements of change and permanence in our complex 
society—changing codes of morals; shifting values in human 
relationships; cross currents in contemporary history, poli- 
tics, law, industry and religion. 

One other standing objection we meet: “Are you really 
being of service to your members when you confront them 
with such things as the population problem, psychological 
repressions and complexes, and industrial conflicts? Are 
they ready for them?” Perhaps not. But life does not hold 
back on that account. And the real question seems to be 
whether it is better to have complexes and not know it, or 
to know about them and through knowing, avoid or get 
rid of them? 

Adult education, in our meaning of the term, is essentially 
a protestant movement. As Protestantism in religion in- 
sisted upon every man’s ability to interpret the sacred 
scriptures for himself and a similar movement in politics 
aimed to give every man a voice in his own government 
through his vote, so this movement in education asks that 
every man be given an opportunity to think for himself. 
And upon us, who are in the movement, the conviction 
grows that political democracy is, and must remain, a farce 
until education of this sort is both universal and life-long. 
That is why we should like to see it spread into every corner 
of our country and to have it recognized as a most essential 
element in our educational system. Mary ELy 


Building a World View 
HERE is indeed need for a definition of adult edu- 


cation. I am not going to attempt to frame it in this 
brief statement. I am only going to talk about it. 

There are those who speak as if adult education included 
every organized effort to impart instruction to, or to secure 
the intellectual and moral development of, persons too old 
to be classified as infants, children or adolescents. Thus 
the movies, radio concerts and lectures, Americanization 
activities, the teaching of English to foreigners, the extension 
divisions of colleges and universities, open forums, cor- 
respondence schools, workers’ education, the educational 
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activities of church missionary societies, Y.\§ 
fraternal orders, etc., etc., are all lumped tog, | I 
called adult education. I do not have in mind nov. | i 
of any of these activities. But if this is the ded | 
adult education, does it define anything? Is this | 
together elements that have any contribution to 
each other or to the community through being 
together ? 

Assuming for the moment that all these activit| 
be grouped under the name of adult education, 
seem that the movement has three main purposes, 
first place much of this adult education is vocations | 
more or less directly to equip men for various : tng 
professions. In the second place much of this BM i x 
cation aims at providing entertainment. This is jf. 
the principal achievement of a good deal of lectu | a 
open forum discussions, as well as of activit | 
avowedly seeking to provide entertainment. | [ 

But it seems obvious in the third place that th 
great many people today in a country like ours | 
trying to build up what may be most simply chaff, 
as a world view. ‘The old theological world view | i. 
broken down and along with it many of the ancient. AT ; 
supports and inspirations of life. If life under Ae 
conditions is to be coherent, is to partake of a m)| 
intelligence and purposefulness, and is to seem wei! 
another conception of the universe and .of life 9 
built up. i 

Hence the thirst for lectures stating in popular : 
findings of all the sciences under the sun, physics, ¢ §: 
astronomy, biology, psychology, geology, sociology, it 

It would be a great mistake to suppose, as we s 
appear to do, that the people who attend these lew. 
so with a purely objective and scientific attitude | 
are far from being, on the average, independent inva] 
like those who work in the laboratory or carry jor 
of statistical social research. “These thousands . 
attending the chautauquas, open forums and unive 
tension lectures are taking their world view m | 
authority. | 

It is also a great mistake to assume that the | 
moving these folk is exclusively or even primarily 
intellectual curiosity. This is no doubt an impor 
ment. But they are also seeking emotional release, J 
enhancement of life, advice on personal problems, ir 
to idealistic living. 

If this is true, then people are seeking in the ac. 
cation movement what for want of a better term— 
have to call religion, seeking, in other words, w 
churches supplied to our ancestors and are perh) 
tinuing to supply to some of our contemporaries. 

And if this is true, then it becomes very importai, 
ourselves whether there is any one thing that can | 
adult education, whether in other words all these 
adult education agencies are teaching or wanting — 
the same view of the world, and inspiring or wa, 
inspire men to the same type of living and to 1 
practical reactions toward the social issues of the tim 


A. J. WE 
A Help to Self-Realization 


HE aim of adult education, as I see it, is to 
grown-ups to be something more than they 
. q 

and to do their work better than they now do 
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is wherever one finds oneself; it ends only when 
ceases to function. At its best, it leads to con- 
‘Pincreasing richness of life, better appreciation of 
e offers, greater satisfaction in the use of mind and 
d better understanding of the rights and duties of 
btn low-men. ‘seek 
wh hing SeRSCS adult education includes everybody every- 
ho aspires to self-realization. In a narrower sense, 
Js particularly to those who need help to help them- 
At one extreme is the person who can and does take 
‘lee of every opportunity for advancement that comes 
. At the other extreme is the person who is so 
that he cannot make use of such means as are avail- 
getting out of the rut in which he finds himself. 
‘mh these extremes are most of our fellow citizens, and 
rity are below the middle line. A democracy can- 
exist that does not succeed fairly well in helping 
up. 
public schools at best afford only the beginnings of 
jpn, and not all who pass through them get what they 
ended to give. Class instruction never reaches all 
‘Relatively few stay long enough in school to profit 
om its advantages. Lack of incentive and lack of 
nity are responsible for many failures to make a 
the right direction. Book learning is too often 
when practical training along vocational lines is 
‘wanted. In other words, our public schools are so 
dized that the boy or girl who does not fit the pat- 
fers the penalty of being different. 
ly opinion, the movement for the promotion of adult 
on is more than a philanthropic gesture: it is prac- 
atriotism which the state should foster, if it had 
t enough to discern its own interests. That fore- 
cking, it is left to those who want help and to those 
n give help to band themselves together for mutual 
In this way, at least we shall escape the trammels 
b with state control. This undertaking cannot be 


proposed American Association for Adult Education 
| heroic task. There is need of a clearing house for 
flection and dissemination of information concerning 
any fine things now being done in this country and 
for the education of adults. Methods of teaching 
ays of adult learning should be studied. ‘Text-books 
‘udy guides written in non-technical language are a 
Teachers. who can divest themselves of the 
fhic halo must be found and fitted for their jobs. ‘The 
fof our public schools and state institutions can be 
ed when the public comes to a better appreciation of 
orth. And back of all is the need of closer acquaint- 
ith the man who is different and of more sympathy 
s efforts to become a better American citizen. What- 
e cost, the investment will quickly redeem itself in 
ds of social betterment. James E. RussELy 


N the term “adult education” carry the load which 
its hasty devotees have heaped upon its back? Or is 
ely representative of another typical American fad— 
bnant sound which will soon take its place in that 
of linguistic thrillers where “reconstruction” lan- 
s with its mates? 

nbols we must have, but sad is their fate in a civiliza- 
dominated by advertising and publicity psychology. 
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We can, by the use of high-pressure methods, debauch the 
best of words. Put a fine-sounding phrase on the lips of 
fifty Americans and permit them to go forth in missionary 
ardor to “sell the idea” and you have the perfect formula 
for defeat. The saturation-point is soon reached; when the 
campaign smoke has cleared away the residue is an organiza- 
tion which will thenceforth seek to perpetuate itself on the 
basis of a symbol which has lost all meaning. This, I fear, 
may become the history of adult education in America. 
The danger is avoidable. Movements which tend to 
spread too rapidly may be redeemed if enthusiasts can learn 
to give attention to qualitative rather than quantitative 


results. At present the tendency is to make the term 
“adult education’ comprehensive in meaning. Adults 
pursuing correspondence courses, attending spasmodic 


Chautauqua lectures, or studying in evening continuation 
schools are considered to be a part of adult education no 
less than participators: in labor classes, new schools and 
people’s colleges. Obviously these are all adults going 
through some of the motions of education. Some are 
learning to become better specialists, some are filling the 
gaps in an interrupted educational schedule and some are 
seeking nothing more than conversational acquaintance with 
highbrowism. [ach of these attempts looking toward in- 
tellectual improvement may on its own account be wholly 
worthy and commendable but somewhere there must be 
found a qualitative criterion by which the chaff may be 
discriminated from the grain. If adult education means 
everything, it means nothing. 

‘These tests, it seems to me, will be discovered, not in con- 
tent or quantity, but rather in method and quality. If, for 
example, the teacher is still considered to be the oracle of 
wisdom who gets from his students what he has already 
imparted out of his academic repository, the process is not 
adult education. Some knowledge may be accumulated by 
this. method and certain satisfactions will accrue. The 
teacher will, like all experts and preachers who get their 
views accepted, be suffused with the glow of achievement 
and the students will cherish their well-filled notebooks as 
souvenirs of learning. This, however, is the same method 
which goes on regularly in stereotyped schools and colleges 
—a merely additive process. If adult education is to have 
creative meaning, it will need to do something more than 
add a little more to what we’ve already got. If adult edu- 
cation is to be merely a quantitative extension of the sort 
of education which already prevails, I can see no reason 
for getting excited about it—no more reason than I can see 
for enthusiasm for increased production of automobiles. 

I am conceiving adult education in terms of a new tech- 
nique for learning, a technique as essential to the college 
graduate as to the unlettered manual worker. It represents a 
process by which the adult learns to become aware of and 
to evaluate his experience. ‘To do this he cannot begin by 
studying “‘subjects” in the hope that some day this informa- 
tion will be useful. On the contrary, he begins by giving 
attention to situations in which he finds himself, to prob- 
lems which include obstacles to his self-fulfillment. Facts 
and information from the differentiated spheres of know]l- 
edge are used, not for the purpose of accumulation but be- 
cause needed in solving problems. In this process the 
teacher finds a new function. He is no longer the oracle 
who speaks from the platform of authority, but rather the 
guide, the pointer-out who also participates in learning in 


proportion to the vitality and relevancy of his facts and 
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experiences. In short, my conception of adult education is 
this: a cooperative venture in non-authoritarian, informal 


learning, the chief purpose of which is to discover the mean- 
ing of experience; a quest of the mind which digs down 
to the roots of the preconceptions which formulate our con- 
duct; a technique of learning for adults which makes edu- 
cation coterminous with life and hence elevates living itself 
to the level of adventurous experiment. 

E. C. LinpEMAN 


Between Herd and Individual 


T is perhaps neither possible nor desirable to define what 
adult education is, But it is worth while to point out 
what adult education, of the socially valuable kind, is not. 
It is not essentially a means of remedying the defects of 
juvenile education: those defects, in the great majority of 
cases, are irremediable. It is not essentially a means to an 
economic end: if economic benefit results, that is in the 
nature of a bonus, like material gain following upon right 
conduct. It is not essentially a means to the advancement 
of any given group interest: the collective intention may 
be either strengthened or weakened, and must submit to the 
hazard. It is not essentially a means to anything. Unless 
it be conceived primarily as end in itself, it is hardly worth 
while—certainly not worth public while. In this matter it 
differs no whit from any other species of real education. 

Another popular fallacy is that, in a democracy, public 
opinion is determined by the news. ‘This is a double error. 
First, it is now pretty well proven that the demand 
for news is in the main a demand for entertainment, 
distraction. And second, even if it were otherwise, news 
in the narrow, newspaper sense, is not a sufficient basis of 
intelligent opinion. To have value as a guide to judgment, 
news needs continuous constructive interpretation. I mean 
not color, but setting. No string of bare news items can 
safely be relied on to interpret itself. For that there is 
need of knowledge sufficiently wide and deep to reveal the 
relative significance of the new particulars in the trend of 
events, and to make possible the construction of intelligent 
hypotheses as to the underlying forces, which may be tested 
and corrected as fresh facts come to hand. It is desirable 
that as many people as possible should qualify, in at least 
some field, to attempt this for themselves rather than leave 
it to not always disinterested professionals; not so much 
because of the chance of better interpretation as because of 
the certainty of better people. 

There is in America much spontaneous cooperation to 
this end in small neighborhood groups or clubs of all de- 
scriptions. It is perhaps a basic function of adult educa- 
tion to develop such groupings that afford an escape from 
the isolation of the individual without invoking the men- 
tality of the herd. How to stimulate and direct this gen- 
eral purpose without destroying its spontaneity is a delicate 
problem of organization upon which I cannot here enter. 
This much however may be said: that any such effort 
must work in closest conformity with the natural habits 
of the people; that it must recognize intimacy of association 
and the cooperative spirit as first principles of pedagogy; 
that it must avoid dictation alike of method and of purpose, 
leaving to each group the great educational experience of 
deciding for itself which among various possibilities of en- 
deavor is the most worth while; and that it must not meas- 
ure its results nor base its hopes upon merely quantitative 
data. In defence of such an effort it may be said that if 
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democracy is ever to become possible for large comm), Gud 
consistently with public safety, the acceptance of con 

education as a part of the normal life is certainly | 
dition of it. WILLIAM OR 


An Adventure in Independence 


ACTS of real importance about the process of | 
have been discovered wherever the education of a | 
group has been recognized as a particular problem, jit it 
training of normal children has been partly reconsj\p; i! 


as a result of meeting the difficulties presented by the th this 
of feeble-minded children, for we have learned to \)alz 
the scale of the materials used to fit the eye-hand ce 
tions possible at a given age. Similarly the teaching a 
foreign-speaking people, of the blind, and of manual wepar 
has furnished valuable suggestions for the education 
human beings. Is it possible to say that the attentio# pirsul 
given to the education of adults is also adding to our | } mi 
standing of what really stimulates the growth of the Pei 
The education of persons who have reached their 4x’ | 
ological and mental majority has to do with two dit-pancdt 
groups. There are those who are belatedly seekity ji 
fundamental tools of learning, who still cannot resp: or: 
write with ease, and who are not familiar with the mef} wt 
interpretations of the more common facts of the pb} th 
and social world because opportunity was denied | de hype 
when acquisition of these things was easiest. Adult)bie m 
cation also has to do with the group of people why Bm: 
pursuing interests which belong to their later exper ig, 2 
These interests may be directly or indirectly vocation:bulstn 
purely philosophic, scientific, or esthetic. What pods fii 
common denominator can such varied programs posse) 4h; :: 
what in fact are they showing? Ari: 
The experiments in adult education are making it ben! 
that there is a factor as necessary to take into ac 
the degree of mental capacity. The full-grown il 
woman has what may be described as a moral ne@ fy in) 
different from that of the child. He will learn beststi in 
those experiences which offer him a responsible part. “Mie: 
true, as we have also recently discovered, that the shite. 
disciplines of learning cannot do for a child what a pre}: 
of his own adoption may accomplish, though it appears ms ; 
a child can take orders and learn at the same time. | BY ong 
an adult works only under direction he is not play} in; 
part appropriate to his moral maturity. He must bepb ys 
forth on some special project, in much the same way [fic 
has already gone forth to seek a house or a job or a” td 
This is true for the adult who is learning to write a ah st 
as for the advanced student. He must not be allow 
retain his sense of helplessness. If it is merely a tool 3 
he is learning to control, his teacher must be inge 
enough to show him early that he must use it in a) 
which is not the same as that of any other seeker, 4 
Here and there in the United States education is” 
found which recognizes the need of the adult to ta 
active part in the process of learning, with all the scop)§ } 
his initiative that can possibly be made. The adult 
is being “instructed,” however faithful and industriot 
may be, will remain behind the one who is actually lau 
on an independent undertaking. The attention, goot 
and enthusiasm of the latter are enlisted to a deg e 
possible for the passively instructed. They are enliste 
his special project and for a larger education as well. — 
Amy Hey 
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Students and the Church 


SHE First Methodist Church of Evanston, Illinois, is 
| packed with students, perhaps a thousand—half of 
From the gallery one can see a graduate stu- 
|, already bald, who must have been a freshman before 
war began; but most of the gathering are undergrad- 
As they arise to give their name and college they 


Rumor has it 
| in this sample of church-going students from Amer- 
colleges the questions of moment are to be handled 
Gout gloves. As the announcement of the conference 
Wit, “Anything is possible.” After looking over the crowd, 
reporter for the Chicago Tribune writes a story which 
Woffice heads, Collegians All Set to Flame in Revolt. 
nly students are allowed a part in the discussion. The 
er two hundred of us are above the conflict—in the gal- 
@—-referred to from time to time as “the hanging 
Hens.” ‘The students take vast delight in seeing there, 
demned to silence, the men to whom many of them had 
n forced to listen more than once through chapel service, 
ie or sermon. 
the conference, called to consider what the church can 
about the major social questions of today, set to work 
‘the hypothesis that the church can somehow play an 
ctive part in solving the problem of racial, industrial, 
@i. international relations. For several months before the 
sting, a number of commissions had been examining the 
omplishments of the church and its shortcomings in these 
nous fields. “These reports were amplified, during the ses- 
ns, by a series of ten-minute interpretations by undergrad- 
es with an occasional half-hour speech by a “professional” 
resentative of a church board or commission. After the 
\iwsteches the conference asked questions of the speakers and 


The undergraduates’ speeches from the platform were 
fied and for the most part thoughtful. Among the speak- 
were a Negro woman student, a self-styled Communist 


So long as the meeting was in the hands of these youth- 
orators, it seemed that the sky was the limit to what 
t church might do. To describe a considerable number 
these speakers, the Tribune’s adjective of “flaming” was 
hate statements received that there were moments when 
sryone must have caught a feeling that there was tre- 
ndous drive and power in the group. 

The conference reminded one at those moments of a 
cular saw running with a loud, business-like hum. Then, 
5m the floor would come questions. ‘““What can we do 
out a case like Herrin?” ‘What answer have we to the 
allenge that the Church can do nothing to help the coal 
ners?” ‘What can we do about the discrimination we 
against the Negro?’ And in a trice the atmosphere 
langed: These were concrete problems of behavior and 
ial engineering for which there were no ready answers. 
he saw had struck a knot. 

Now in such crises as these, the experienced sawyer, in 
der to keep the belt on the pulley, stops feeding the wood 
nd lets the engine regain speed. Fortunately this happened 
ain and again at Evanston. At one point a young in- 
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The Church and Education 


From the findings of the Interdenominational Stu- 
dent Conference at Evanston. 


Since we conceive life to be a creative experiment in 
aggressive good-will, we recommend the educational ap- 
proach to the solution of human problems facing the 
church, involving a careful survey of the facts, freedom 
of expression, consideration of all viewpoints, thorough 
experimentation, and as far as possible living contacts 
with immediate community needs. 

We recommend that programs be organized in terms 
of Christian projects to be done instead of meetings to 
be held. 

We recommend the introduction of courses in denomi- 
national schools and universities designed to search for 
a Christian solution of social problems embodying a care- 
ful survey of the facts, freedom of expression, consid- 
eration of all viewpoints, thorough experimentation, and 
as far as possible living contacts with immediate com- 
munity needs. 


structor of sociology did much to restore the self-confidence 
of the group by reminding them that not everything had 
to be done at once. He urged them to tackle jobs within 
their reach and to go at them carefully, making use of 
all the science they had learned. He appealed to them to 
study how solutions of difficult problems have been reached 
in actual situations in the past and to apply this knowledge 
to new social experiments. In spite of the dramatic atmos- 
phere of the conference, this practical approach was the open 
sesame to the hearts of the students and carried them along 
where appeals to the glory that was Protestantism had failed. 

How worthwhile was it for the students to give up as 
much as a week of their Christmas holidays, to travel, some 
of them, hundreds of miles, to sit eight or nine hours a day 
in a suburban church? 

Obviously the young people who sacrificed their holidays 
were on the whole the more socially-minded students in 
their own colleges. The invitation to the conference was 
a call addressed to progressives among the church-affliated 
students. “Those who believe that the mission of the church 
is to preach “‘pure”’ Christianity, free from entanglements 
in every-day affairs, did not come to Evanston, except a few 
who felt it part of their mission to help crush the serpent’s 
head of worldliness reared in the shape of an interest in 
social problems. 

Merely to bring together a thousand socially-minded 
young people who take their religion seriously was an im- 
pressive demonstration. Indeed, in this age when press and 
fiction make for us a “typical college boy’? with a raccoon 
coat who knows nothing but the latest football score, and 
the co-ed with bobbed hair and a cigarette, interested only 
in new dances, it is something for those of us some years 
out of college to realize that there can be found a thousand 
such eager and forward-looking young students. 

The student ‘‘revolt,” in so far as it was in evidence, was 
chiefly directed against the assumption that theology and 
dogma represent the whole of religion. But it extended 
also to a denunciation of denominationalism in missions, 
theological schools and colleges, and indeed in all church 
activities. What was said on the floor during those three 
days must have been sobering for some of those in the gal- 
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lery who believe that the denominational church maims its 
usefulness when it merges with others. 

But the experience was no less sobering to the students 
themselves—in spite of the fine frenzy in which it started. 
Willing to go anywhere in liberal theory, to denounce 
exploitation, to demand the abolition of war, and the equal 
rights of races, they were puzzled by the social implications 
of an every-day happening. One of the colored delegates 
was barred from a restaurant. No one seemed to have a 
convincing way of dealing with the emergency; and in fact 
nothing effective was done about it. 

Could more have been accomplished by a different pro- 
cedure? The executive committee announced in advance 
that the conference would not split into small groups; and 
the delegates, by a large majority, approved the decision. 
No time was lost, therefore, in dividing into groups, finding 
the new places of meeting, and in learning at second hand 
about the interesting things that always seem to happen 
in the meeting you do not attend. Every delegate left 
Evanston knowing that if he missed a single dramatic 
moment of all the sessions it was his own fault. 

But this constant meeting together of so large an assembly 
had its drawbacks: it was not easy for a thousand people 


The Church in War 


From the findings of the Interdenominational Stu- 
dent Conference at Evanston. 


1. We believe the church through its churches should 
excommunicate war, dissociate itself from the war sys- 
tem, and refuse henceforth to allow the use of the church 
as a medium of preparation for, or prosecution of, war. 


2. Because we favor a positive education for peace, 
and because we believe that the present military training 
program of the War Department in high schools and col- 
leges gives war an ultimate sanction, perpetuates the 
war system, delays disarmament, intimidates students and 
faculty, and inhibits free discussion, we suggest: 


a. Abolition of military training in church and de- 
nominational schools. 


b. Abolition of military training in high schools. 


c. Abolition of military training in colleges and uni- 
versities, including immediate abolition of its compulsory 
features in land-grant institutions. 


3. Every local church should guard and guarantee the 
right of an individual to follow the guidance of his own 
conscience when that conscience advises against partici- 
pation in war. 


4. Because war is a negation of the value of human 
personality we condemn any attempt to impose universal 
conscription of manhood on the United States, such as 
the proposed legislation before Congress. 


5. We believe the United States should take a lead- 
ing share in promoting and participating in any inter- 
national organization fostering good-will and cooperation 
between nations. In particular, we urge the immediate 
ratification of the Protocol of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague, participation of the 
United States in formulating plans for the projected dis- 
armament conference, and entry into the League of Na- 
tions. We urge the churches to continue their efforts 
along these lines. 
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to get well enough acquainted with each other in three 
and to work together efficiently. Remaining in one | 
conference room, as they did, they shared the sam@| 
periences; but without an opportunity to meet in in® 
groups they failed to come really to grips with the prol) 
nearest their hearts. Time and again, just as the discu)| 
was getting warm, the chairman was forced to call 
and announce the next item. And for many there w 
certain theatrical note in the discussion itself which 
vented the steady march of thought. Few undergrad} | 


i 


felt able to speak simply and frankly on their probs #\0M 
when they had to pitch their voices uncomfortably hig ita 
order to reach the delegates beneath the galleries. Wy 


found, moreover, that the remarks which had seemed 
to the occasion when scribbled on the backs of prog}; 
soon underwent a sea-change; by the time a hearing CoM rt 
be secured, perhaps ten minutes later, they seemed indi | ie of | 
if not actually irrelevant. It requires skill and long } Ha run 
perience to take effective part in a discussion group «\h 
thousand ! j 
As an exercise in orderly thinking, the conference 
disappointing; but even so the interplay of ideas did ex 
hundreds of young people to new aspects of old questi. 


they listened to their fellows from the soft-coal cour? 
The city-bred boys will long remember what the studl | 
from villages in Tennessee said about the race problem) 
they saw it. For this experience alone the conference ‘f/ 
worth while. 4 

These thousand students were called together for “J 
cussion leading to action.” They recognized frankly — A 
difficulties in their way and determined to go back to | ! 
colleges to start experiments in the homely areas wif} 
which they are facing the problems they discussed. 
shall watch with the keenest interest how they fare in thy 
experiments. 


OPPORTUNITIES for American students to study abro) | 
offering the advantages of contact with the methods and vie 
points of the universities and libraries of Europe and Asia a 
the possibility of better understanding between the scholars i 
the United States and other countries, are presented in a bor: 
let just published by the Institute of International Educatiy 
Stephen P. Duggan, director. The present publication is. 
revised and greatly enlarged second edition of a similar book 
issued three years ago by the same organization. Nearly fo) 
hundred scholarships and fellowships are listed, many of thu 
unrestricted as to subject or place of study. Most of the 
are intended for post-graduate study, and a number for pov]! 
doctorate research. ‘Those offered for study in a designat)| 
place invite students to Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovak) Pinin 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hawaii, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Palestine, Poland, the Scandi: the 
avian countries, and Spain. The fellowships vary in amou. 
from $200 a year up, most of them being about $1,000 | 
$1,200, though some are as high as $3,600, with addition), 
traveling allowance. The specified subjects range the fie: 
of human knowledge, from architecture and archaeology am 
art through diplomacy and industrial relations and music ar 9" 
public health to theology and zoology. Ww 
ul 


OME families think of the ministering angel in a 
starched white dress and cap. To others that im- 
maculate exterior suggests only a bill-collector in 
nurse’s clothing. What anyone thinks of a trained 

se in general i is likely to narrow down to the description 


side of the fence there is one Behera fault found with 
7 ined nurses: they cost too much. 

Around that central complaint are grouped a number of 
nor ones: trained nurses are so toplofty that they won’t 
p with the housework; they insist upon going home at 
tht, which means that you have to have two of the ex- 
sive creatures to spell the clock around, and so on. Some 
tors grumble in much this same way, and add their 
nion of nurses who won’t take certain kinds of cases, 
ith as contagious disease or baby cases. Others who have 
ed to get help in an emergency and failed, believe that 
pre is a serious shortage of trained nurses who will take 
ia duty.” _ Apparently something is wrong with the 


he Erie County (New York) Medical Society made a 
gnosis last spring which was circulated widely in New 
brk state. Briefly put, it ran something this way: There 
fa shortage of nurses. Many nurses refuse to accept cases 
private homes. The twelve-hour day works great financial 
Kyiitdship on the sick public. In fact it “makes it almost 
bhibitive for people of small means to accept parenthood, 
‘Bd so constitutes a serious menace to the birthrate among 
e very class in which a high birthrate is most desirable.” 
here is an increasing tendency of nurses to take on the 
nctions of a doctor. The underlying causes of conditions 
ere criticized were said to be the increasingly large 
Mmber of women drawn in special lines of work other 
.fian bedside care of the sick, such as industrial dispensaries, 
blic health nursing,.institutional positions, and so on; the 
phasis in present systems of training on “the larger sphere 
the professional woman” since “such aspirations on the 
ict of nurses seem to result in a diminished enthusiasm for 
fe performance of the real function of a nurse, viz., caring 
the comfort of her patient and executing the orders of 
e physician”; the present expanding curriculum which 
rves “to educate nurses beyond the point of practical use- 
Iness in their actual work”; the high requirements as to 
eliminary education of a pupil nurse which makes for 
Mssatisfaction with the financial returns on the investment 
time and money to secure such training, and debars many 
bung women “of high character and ability such as formerly 


rving to create shortage of women in the nursing ranks. 
Unhesitatingly the committee which was reporting to the 
bunty society recommended that the requirements of ap- 
icants for training be reduced to include only a grammar 
hool education, with emphasis on the character, ability 


Iie Bi sci lag as Lied af 


Private Life or Private Duty for the R.N. 


and enthusiasm of the applicant; that the training school 
curriculum be modified by leaving out sufficient of the 
theoretical instruction so that the course for the degree of 
R. N. could be completed in two years instead of three; 
and that two classes of nurses be created to represent the 
two-year and a more advanced three-year course respectively. 
In brief the Erie county doctors said that there is a shortage 
of nurses because we demand more education than is needed 
on the job. The amount of education which we demand 
hampers rather than helps the making of a good nurse. 
Remedy: demand less. 

The nurses, who had not been consulted in this solution 
of their problem, felt that it was too simple to be quite 
true. The president of the New York State League of Nurs- 
ing Education, Elizabeth C. Burgess, R. N., wrote a letter 
to the state medical society before which the Erie County 
report was presented, pointing out that it is perfectly pos- 
sible under the New York state law for any training school 
to offer a two-year course and that the legal prerequisite 
for nurse training is only one year of high school. Where 
it is higher it is by rule of the hospital itself, which could 
be modified at the hospital’s will. As a matter of fact it 
is the best hospitals with the highest requirements which 
have the least difficulty in getting recruits for training, and 
their graduates are in constant demand. “It is evident,” 
wrote Miss Burgess, “that changing economic conditions 
and the opening up of many new and attractive opportunities 
for women in other fields have a direct bearing on the whole 
situation. There is no way of compelling young women of 
the present day to go into nursing or to remain in it, if we 
cannot assure them of the conditions necessary to a reason- 
ably wholesome, happy and satisfying life.” 


N the meantime the doctors in Brooklyn have begun to 

talk about “the nurse situation.” After reading the Erie 
County report the Kings County Medical Society set out 
to do a study of their own. They borrowed an actual 
nurse from the Committee on Dispensary Development, 
Janet Geister, R. N., to act as secretary of their committee, 
and they invited doctors, private duty nurses and representa- 
tives of visiting nurse associations, hospitals, and even 
patients to come to express their opinions. 

The picture they pieced together was distinctly less simple 
than that drawn by their Erie County confréres. They found 
that physicians believed that nursing service offered today 
often does not compare favorably with that of the past in 
quality or in spirit. At the same time its cost has risen 
greatly, and it is difficult to find nurses to take types of 
cases in which the hours or the duties are disagreable. 
They felt that there was some truth in the feeling that too 
much emphasis has been laid in training on the medical and 
theoretical aspects—with a resulting loss in “basic technical 
training.” In New York state the difficulties of the 
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hospitals in regard to their nursing staff are increased by 
the state act which allows only graduates of schools approved 
by the New York State Board of Regents to practise in 
this state as registered nurses. It is difficult to get students 
to train as nurses. However, the directors of the schools 
which demand higher entrance requirements reported less 
trouble in this respect than did the others, and a lower 
percentage of students who withdrew during the training 
course. It is the hospital administrators themselves who 
favor the three-year training course, since they rely on the 
training school to solve part of their own labor problem, 
and the longer the apprenticeship, the longer the period of 
skilled service which comes as their recompense after a 
nurse has had enough instruction to make her useful. 

When it came to discussing the best age at which to take 
nurses into training, the statements of the directors brought 
out interesting sidelights: 


The young woman of eighteen or nineteen is not so respon- 

sive to the restricted hours, the discipline, the intensive train- 
ings, as is the woman in her early twenties. She does not 
accept responsibility as well. Yet, if, after leaving school at 
eighteen, the young woman passes two or three years in busi- 
ness, the restrictions of /nursing] training temper her desire 
for this form of service. During the war, of course, this was 
not tue, but ordinarily the business or professional girl is not 
attracted to nurses’ training. 
One director of a training school said that a woman of 
from 25 to 35 made the ideal material, “though not after 
she has been in business. The applicant of this age who 
trains best comes directly from the home.” 


OW if nursing is to hold its own as one of the impor- 
tant professions for women, it must be able, as Miss 
Burgess pointed out, to offer the conditions necessary to a 
reasonably wholesome, happy and satisfying life. It must be 
able to compete with other vocations for women. If a girl 
who has tried business finds the prospect of training and of 
nursing service unattractive, should not these conditions be 
re-examined impartially from the vocational point of view? 
Suppose that a Wall Street lawyer were to advertise for 

a secretary: 


Wanted, young woman skilled in handling legal correspond- 
ence and familiar with its terminology, to work from 7 a.m. 
io 7. p.m., seven days a week, two hours off each day, for an 
indefinite period which may be three days or three months, 
during which she may not resign. Salary $6 a day. ie 

It is not likely that his office would be crowded 
with applicants the next morning. Yet if that hypo- 
thetical gentleman’s wife were to fall ill with pneu- 
monia, he probably would be quite indignant at 
having a registered nurse pause before accepting the 
case to ask if there would be some one to relieve 
her so that she might have her two hours off 
each day, or to ask about the domestic arrange- 
ments of the house- 
hold. That would be 
an emergency—no time 
then to haggle over 
details. 

What almost always 
is an emergency on the 
side of the patient looks 


Nurses 32 


Daye worked 1 2 

From the American Journal of Nursing 

Of 243 private duty nurses in NewYork 

; city, during one week in September, 

very different to the 1925, 32 did not work at all, 125 worked 

vipeorele 8 every day, and the remaining 86 nurses 

ge a whose life is just worked part of the week. The “aver- 
one patient after an- age” nurse worked five days 
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other. And these are 
some of the conditions 
which must be faced by 
any woman who plans 
to enter private duty 
nursing as a profession: SH athe 

A job which lasts from } 
seven to seven, day or 
night, with two hours off "| 
if something does not ’ 
prevent. Add to the 
twelve hours the time 
spent traveling between 
home and case. 

A job which pays as 
much the day after you SA i You 
leave training as it ever 1 
will. 

A job which offers little 
chance of companionship From the American Journal of Nursing wy 
and cooperation of your : dein | 
professional associates, or Per cent of 228 nurses in New “@ 


gust 


be, 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO 


of the advantages in city, and of 99 nurses in Buffalo,, |" 
Aas 1 q are undecided, and who plan ih M4 yhel 
COUC AOD Re Ord Cal into some other field of occupa. 
protection which come September, 1925 
through sharing in a ie week 


working organization. , 
A seasonal trade—which is likely to mean continuous we 


off, and then an enforced vacation, without pay, at anor! 
time of the year. No paid vacations, and no sick leave, ex §) 
at your own expense. 

No opportunity to leave a piece of work, if it proved 
tasteful, without violating your professional code, and, at §,, 
same time, no assurance as to the length of time whicl A tere 
particular case may last. yy tae 

A short and unpensioned working life. “It is only the psi: 
usual nurse,” says the Brooklyn report, “who is useful a yy. 
fifty years of age—an age when the physician finds himi| 
rendering his best service. “The intensive and confining nati} 
of her work with its lack of opportunities for normal deve’ } ia 
ment tends to curtail the career of the private duty nurse:'(pil 
an age when her experience should be of greatest value ef 
the community.” 


The private duty nurses who came before the Brook | Mt 
committee talked about these drawbacks and many oth» mer 
Frequently, they felt that their time as nurses was wast 9) 0! 
They often must remain on cases where their duties «Pt0t 
more for companionship than skilled care. “This not o## /ix 
makes for monotony but is extremely demoralizing— fai 
ambitious nurse reacts from it while the mediocer one f #1 
quently succumbs to it.”” Or they must spend twelve ho 'fi!o 
or twenty-four hours a day on a case in which the act fils’ 
nursing care could be performed in three or four hours. !*f'the 
they sometimes are retained as a mark of social distinction fit th 
a kind of modern and hygienic counterpart of the liver: } ti 
footman who used to ride on the seat of opulent carriag?#' h 

By contrast there are the newer forms of nursing orge ith 
ization, such as public health nursing, visiting nurse servi Ths 
industrial service and the like. 
sometimes offer less financial remuneration they are attr’ it 
tive because of definitely planned actual nursing work, ‘phir 
the protection that comes through organization and of tf} 


patient.” And beyond these purely professional points, aft 
the very justifiable considerations of steady work, with }tiy 
steady income; of definite hours, with a chance to breakfay\}i; 


rest and recreation, and some of those other simple elemeni#tk 
of a happy and satisfying life. 5 EN 


nile opinions about nurses have been flying thick 
‘ast there has been notably little direct statement 
the nurses themselves. By the very nature of their 
—scattered, isolated—trained nurses are a hard group 
together, and no one has ever had much exact infor- 
a as to the conditions in actual practice. When doc- 
d patients have complained that nurses charged too 
and so on, and so on, and so on, there has been no 
ial to weight a comeback. 

this fall two districts of the New York State Nurses’ 
iation set out to discover some of the salient features 
nurse’s life. They sent out letters to nurses in New 
city and in Buffalo, with questionnaires headed Your 
yy and Your Life which asked more than the proverbial 
'y questions as to the number of days worked, the 
, the pay, cases refused, the source of the call (doctor, 
1, commercial or official registry), the time spent in 
ing from home to case, and a number of personal ques- 
as to the way the nurse lived, how much she spent for 
ffland whether or not she intended to continue in private 
‘Hoursing. All information was to be on the basis of the 
ding week in September. The Buffalo group returned 
illed out questionnaires, the New York, 258. Of course 
‘tions from the answers of so small a group may be not 
representative of nurses in general, or even in the 
in question. But it is planned to expand this 
od of enquiry to include much larger groups, and to 
it at intervals of three months, so as to cover the 
y different conditions at different times of the year. 
the meantime the results of these preliminary studies 
ggestive of the outlines of the problem. ‘The ‘“‘com- 
nurse in each city worked a twelve-hour day; in 
ase she spent a little more than an hour a day in travel, 
fh that amount varied from two minutes to more than 
hours in individual cases. In Buffalo nurses averaged 
nder five days’ work during the week studied; in New 
, five and a half days work; that average meant that 
half worked a straight seven days, while a consider- 
number in each group did not work at all, and others 
busy only two or three days of the week. ‘The prevail- 
ate of pay was $5 a day in Buffalo, $6 a day in New 
That meant an average income of $29.38 a week 
te, and of $33.29 in New York. Balance against this 
erage monthly room rent of $25 in Buffalo, and of $40 
few York. The item of laundry which is so important 
nurse’s budget was not included here but will be a 


t in the terms of an imaginary Miss Smith, this would 
getting up at six, in order to dress and get to the 
nt’s home at seven. At seven she was free again— 
another half hour in street car or subway ahead of 
This she might do two days in the week or seven. 
if the average of these small groups meant anything, 
she had paid room rent, she had about $100 a month 
lothing, laundry, food when she did not get it at her 
nt’s home, carfare and so on, and for saving for vaca- 
or against a rainy day of illness or unemployment and 
lage. The actual rate of pay per hour worked in New 
city ranged from twenty-five cents to a dollar. An 
helming majority charged fifty cents an hour, and the 
fage for the whole group was forty-nine cents. ‘This is 
Bt the rate current in that city for a competent laundress 
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leaning woman by the day. It does not seem an inor- — 
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dinate reward for a person who has had three years of 
professional training. 

Even more disquieting was the answer to question 16. 
Not quite half of the Buffalo nurses feel sure that they want 
to stay in private duty nursing; 39 per cent are sure that 
they want to leave it, and 14 per cent are undecided. In 
New York 33 per cent voted to go, 8 per cent were unde- 
cided, and 59 per cent anwered “stay.” Moreover the 
numbers who said they wanted to leave this kind of work 
were much larger among the recent graduates than the 
older; frequently the reason for staying was “‘too old to 
do anything else.” 

And the reasons for going? At the head of the list in 
both cases stood “hours too long”; following that came 
“monthly income too small,” “irregular employment,” no 
opportunity for recreation, the work too tiring or too con- 
fining. Four of the New York nurses added “It is un- 
pleasant to be idle while on duty.” 

At present there are about 100,000 graduate nurses in 
private duty in this country as opposed to 10,000 in public 
health nursing, industrial work and the allied branches. Yet 
if this sample of opinion in two smal! groups of private duty 
nurses is at all representative of their kind, the shift from 
the one to the other is to be anticipated. 

And it must be recognized that such a shift will be at 
bottom not a criticism of nursing itself. A visiting nurse 
or a nurse in an industrial clinic is likely to put in during 
her shorter working day many times the actual amount of 
nursing service administered by a nurse in private duty in 
her twelve hour period. It is rather a reflection of dissatis- 
faction with the conditions of private duty nursing as it has 
been developed, and of the increasing opportunities for 
choice, which make it possible for a woman who loves nursing 
to look about and pick her field. 

While this picture of the life of a private duty nurse is 
far from rosy, it is hardly darker than the problem which 
confronts the independent middle-class when they need ex- 
pert care in sickness, In its report at the end of three years 
the Cornell Pay Clinic expressed the conviction that the 
largest group of families in New York city had a family 
income of about $2,500 a year or approximately $50 a 
week. Subtract from $50 the cost of one trained nurse at 
$6 a day or two at $12, and the balance for rent, food, 
medicine, physicians fees, and the like, approaches zero or 
sinks below it. When the cost of special nursing must be 
added to hospital charges the result is even more devastating. 

On the basis of the evidence presented before it the Brook- 
lyn committee made several suggestions for experiments 
which might aid in showing the way to supply adequate 
skilled nursing service in the community under conditions 
which would not suffer by comparison with the opportunities 
for women in other professions and in business. It is hoped 
that these points will be discussed in further detail in sub- 
sequent issues of The Survey. 

A central registry for nurses, jointly supervised by physi- 
cians and nurses, and carrying all types of nurses on its lists, 
might help in solving the present situation by making it possi- 
ble to divert the most highly skilled to cases which require 
that type of nursing, and the less traincd to cases in which 
the service of an attendant only is needed. 

Hourly nursing for certain types of cases might be organized 
on the basis of visiting nurse service, and paid for at a set and 
self-supporting rate. (Studies have indicated that this might 


be Sz or $1.25 an hour, with a lower rate where several 
consecutive hours were needed.) This plan is under trial in 
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a number of visiting nurse associations, aimed to meet the 
needs of people who require skilled care and are able to pay, 
but do not need a full time nurse. Apparently a considerable 
economy of skilled service could be brought about through such 
a plan which would distribute nursing service according to 
the amount needed in each case, and not by the day. Such a 
plan, the Brooklyn committee felt, ‘would undoubtedly attract 
the nurse who resents the monotony and other undesirable 
elements of private duty, and would also bring the cost of this 
service more within the means of the consumer.” 

Group nursing might be arranged in hospitals, so that one 
nurse would care for two, three or four patients at the same 
time, according to their needs and financial limitations. 

Obviously such a series of recommendations only outlines 
in the most general terms some of the set of questions which 
must be studied and solved. Nursing care is an important 
social resource. Under the existing circumstances it is be- 
coming impossibly expensive for the largest section of the 
population. And, on the other hand, it apparently is fail- 
ing increasingly to offer a satisfactory way of life or an 
adequate money return to the women who engage in it pro- 
fessionally. If it is to hold its historic place and its hard- 
won standards—if there is to be no merely easy solution, 
such as poor nursing for the poor and skilled nursing for 
the rich—there must be impartial study, work, and coopera- 
tion on the part of nurses, doctors and public alike to adjust 
it to meet the changed needs of a changing order, 


Mary Ross 


The Hard-of-Hearing Child 


1 we should try going about for a day or an hour even 

with our ears stuffed with cotton, suddenly stilling the 
pleasant sounds of life, we might better appreciate the handi- 
cap of deafness, and the tragic plight of a little child or a 
young person who is losing his hearing. At first he is be- 
wildered and confused. He does not realize what is wrong. 
He does not suspect that a sinister wall of silence is slowly 
closing in about him. He only knows he appears dull and 
backward, that he irritates his teachers and other older 
people, and that he does not understand what is expected of 
him as he used to. He drops behind in his studies. He may 
hear bothersome noises which, strangely enough, are inside— 
not outside—his head. Gradually he begins to shun people, 
and not infrequently he becomes high-strung and nervous. 
Unless something is done for this child he may grow up 
into an abnormal and ignorant adult, unfitted to take his 
place in the world. In countless instances this is an appall- 
ingly true, but unnecessary picture, for both preventive and 
remedial measures are available. 

In nine cases out of ten progressive deafness starts in 
childhood. It is estimated conservatively that in New York 
city alone there are 25,000 children of school age who have 
defective hearing. In an average school in Chicago among 
1093 children examined 62 cases of catarrhal deafness were 
discovered. With these figures as a basis it is probable that 
of the 411,000 school children in Chicago at least 23,313 
do not possess normal hearing. In the elementary schools 
of Washington, D.C., 1,412 children are hard of hearing. 
In Rochester, New York, it is believed there are between 
3,000 and 3,500 children who are sufficiently deafened to 
handicap them in their school work. 

Since these startling statements are not mere hearsay but 
the estimates of leading ear specialists who make them only 
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after extensive study and careful surveys, they dem 
tention. ‘They mean the casting aside of that old f 
comfortable theory that deafness is more or less co 
elderly folk and is a natural accompaniment of old agel} 
dulls the senses. Far more than that they mean they 
must awaken to its urgent responsibilities by preven 
curing deafness in children as often as possible, and b 
them special training whenever prevention or cure ¢ 
achieved. 


The Deaf and the Deafened 


“Deafened” or “hard-of-hearing” children should || 
confused with “deaf children.” The latter term reg}, 
those who have been deaf from birth or very early! 
hood so that they do not know what sound is; whi 
two former terms designate those who have lost pa 
of their hearing after they know perfectly the meam }\.. 
sound, A good deal has been done everywhere fo | 
children. Special schools are Bidet for them af. 


neglected. One reason ee this neglect is our ne || 
eral ignorance of deafness and its insidiousness, which 
makes it possible for it to become fairly advanced be 
is detected. A patent deformity calls attention to. 
and when people plainly see something amiss they ¥ 
try to remedy it—witness the helpful work for cf, 
children. Now that the public is being informed © 
the evils which come from infected teeth, adenoids an’ 
sils it is taking measures to protect children from these 


Preventing Deafness 


sity! 

The most important first step in a program against biter 
ness is to secure recognition for the fact that repeated | shay Mm 
earaches from any cause whatever, running ears, a}! \ 
arched palate, any nasal obstruction, infected tonsils%}« «,. 
noids, measles, influenza, scarlet fever, and so on, asked 
cause deafness and therefore that the ears should bi}j., 
quently and regularly examined and should be treate)}|; p., 
mediately if even the most minor trouble is discovered. V}}...j 
hearing is concerned nothing should be considered too %t}\; 


a disorder to merit meticulous care. What may seem 
at the time may prove to be the means of bringing om}... , 
ness in later years. ‘ 
The necessity of examination of children’s noses, 
and ears at regular intervals cannot be stressed too em 
cally. If possible these examinations should be made i} 
schools. To prevent and to cure deafness among chi ‘ 
there must be constant and intelligent cooperation of Z 
tors, teachers, social workers, public health and Red 1 ay 
nurses, parents, and above all the general public. P 
the first responsibility rests with the doctors and p 
who, if they insist upon it, will be able to secure better |, 
of children’s ears. 


>) or al 


The Service of Lip Reading 


Children whose deafness cannot be prevented need Si 
training and instruction, which should be provideé 


of the deafened child. First of all deafened childregyy iy 
learn lip-reading—the art of understanding what is 
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1 reading the words formed by the speaker’s lips 
t hearing the sound of his voice. Without a knowl- 

lip-reading it is practically impossible for them to 
nything else. lLip-reading then first, last, and all 
e; hearing instruments are useless in certain kinds of 
3 and in its highly advanced stages. 


Give Them a Chance 


ny, a bright attractive boy of six with a fondness for 
and a sweet, clear singing voice, was left totally deaf- 
frail and nervous by scarlet fever and mastoiditis. 
went into a small public school where the teacher 
im special attention. Now after two and one half 
he can write a very good letter, he has finished two 
readers, and is studying arithmetic and third grade 
ge work. Nobody makes signs at him but everybody 
o him, and he has learned to understand through read- 
e lips. At home he is treated with unusual sympathy 
nderstanding. He is interested in flowers and knows 
deal about them. He has some skill in building. He 
iken entire care of more than a hundred hens. He 
e horseback and knows how to milk a cow. Remember 
absolutely deafened and that he is only between 
and ten years old. No one treats him as a back- 
boy. 

. Franklin W. Bock of Rochester, N. Y., who was a 
r in starting a clinic for the prevention of deafness, 
f one boy who was sent home from school because he 
d unable to learn anything. An examination proved 
d defective hearing. He was treated and learned to 
lips, and immediately it was found he could learn 
things too. He finished high school and college, 
high honors, and is now assistant professor in a 
rsity ! 

other boy brought a report card which read, “We think 
”’ After it was discovered that he was hard-of-hearing 
as treated and sent back to school where his teachers 
asked to show him special attention. He acquired a 
‘ledge of lip-reading, and later graduated from college 
i Beta Kappa student. These illustrations could be 
icated many times over. ‘The degree of deafness and 
kill in lip-reading determine, of course, whether hard- 
aring children can be taught in the same classes with 
ren of normal hearing, or whether they should have 
or all of their work in classes by themselves. 


What’s to Be Done? 


hrough the devoted work, and the determined persist- 
of a few eager people—doctors and deafened adults 
a vision and unflagging purpose—it has been demon- 
ed in Rochester and Buffalo, New York; in Cambridge, 
River and Lynn, Massachusetts; in Chicago, and in a 
other cities that hard-of-hearing children can be cured, 
f not cured, can be taught to overcome a great part of 
r handicap. It remains now for the citizens of every 
r city and village to follow the lead of these pioneers 
aking adequate school provision for their hard-of-hear- 
children through regular examination and treatment of 
ears of all children, and through the introduction of 
eading in all public schools. This may seem a formidable 
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, but it is worth a tremendous effort, for thousands of 
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children can thus be kept from deafness, while many others 
already deafened can be cured, and the incurably deafened 
ones can be properly treated and trained, so that they may 
look forward to a happily adjusted life, with normal human 
relationships and the capacity for self-support. 

CarRoLiINE E. VosE 


SOME ingenious statistician has computed that if all the seals 
printed this year by the National Tuberculosis Association 
were piled on each other, one hundred seals to a sheet, the 
sheets would make a tower a mile higher than Mt. McKinley 
plus most of the New York skyline—also end to end—includ- 
ing the Woolworth tower, the Singer Building, the Bankers’ 
Trust, the Equitable Building, the Municipal Building, the 
Whitehall Building, the Western Union and the World Tower. 
New York state expects that final reports will show that it 
has acquired more than half a million dollars from the seal 
sale to finance a state program for tuberculosis and health 
work, including a campaign against diphtheria. 


THE HIGH COST of having babies is one of the phenomena 
which has recently escaped from inarticulate family budgets to 
find sympathetic treatment in magazine articles and surveys. 
A recent study by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
finds that if maternity care is given by a general practitioner 
either in a patient’s home or in a hospital in New York city, 
the minimum cost will be around $150 including an allowcnce 
of $70 for household service at home; better care can be 
procured for $100 more. The services of a specialist raise this 
minimum to between $400 and $500. In 1924 close to 20 per 
cent of the births in New York city were attended by mid- 
wives and it is believed that $35 would represent an average 
midwife’s fee, while the fact that the midwife usually gives 
postpartum nursing care also makes this kind of care ap- 
preciably less than the services of a physician. The outpatient 
service maintained by a few hospitals is even less expensive— 
sometimes free, sometimes at a cost of $10—but seems to be 
diminishing in popularity as shown by the declining number 
of births so reported, while, on the contrary, hospitalization 
of maternity cases is steadily increasing. “In round figures,” 
declares the report, “we may say that for the rank and file 
of the community, provided no abnormalities of labor occur, 
it costs from $200 to $300 to be born. This outlay may not 
be a big item in the total cost of a man, since it occurs but 
once for each individual, and may, therefore, be considered 
distributed over the mean length of life, say 55 years. But the 
fact is that this item has actually to be met at one point of 
time, and coming thus as a lump sum, it is in most families 
of moderate means felt as a considerable burden for the 
parents. In fact, it is undoubtedly the anticipation of greatly 
increased expenses, the sudden demands made on the family 
exchequer when a child is born and for some time after, that 
causes many people of limited income to favor the policy of 
the restricted family.” 


SO MANY and so important are the recent legislative and 
court actions in regard to eugenical sterilization that a new 
reference book has been needed. To meet that need The 
American Eugenics Society (185 Church Street, New Haven, 
Conn.) has just published a Historical, Legal and Statistical 
Review of Eugenical Sterilization in the United States, by 
Harry H. Laughlin of the Eugenics Record Office at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, bringing the material down to. 
January I, 1926. 


SOCIAL PRACLIG Ht 


The «Aged Citizens” of Massachusetts ] 


EARLY one in four citizens of Massachusetts, 

after reaching the age of sixty-five, requires 

assistance because he or she has been unable 

to accumulate sufficient property and income 
to meet the minimum needs for food and shelter of old 
persons. 


The 43,000 such candidates for old age pensions do not. 


represent the total amount of dependency among the aged 
of the state, as there are now 35,000 persons over sixty-five 
years of age who are receiving their support from public 
sources or from organized charity. 

Nearly half of the men and women who have attained 
the increasingly common age of seventy-five have annual 
incomes of less than $300—-an amount insufficient to supply 
humble shelter and meager food, much less the medical care 
and attendance required during a period of declining mental 
and physical powers. These are the conditions in a state 
which boasts of exceptional success in the prolongation of 
life, revealed by the most recent and thorough of our studies 
of the condition of the aged in the United States. 

The Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pensions has 
just presented the newly assembled legislators with the 
results of its efforts, during the past two years, to “ascertain 
the number of persons who would be entitled to the benefits 
of such a system of pensions, the probable initial expense 
incident to its establishment, the expense throughout a 
period of twenty-five years thereafter and the effect which 
such establishment might have on the amount of funds ex- 
pended in public and private charity.” The family rela- 
tions, past and present occupations and the economic 
resources of more than 30,000 of the 225,000 residents of 
Massachusetts who are sixty-five years old or over are 
analyzed -in the statistical tables of the Report. Computa- 
tions are published showing probable costs of non-contribu- 
tory pension systems for seven different population and age 
groups. Eight appendices give careful analyses of the 
privately supported pension plans of business, professional, 
labor and fraternal groups; of the legislation providing old 
age pensions and insurance in other states and foreign 
countries; and of previous efforts at studying and providing 
for the aged of Massachusetts. 


BOUT 15 per cent of the old people of the State are 
receiving support from public or charitable funds at 

the present time. This includes 18,000 military and civil 
pensioners, 3,000 inmates of jails and hospitals for the 
insane, and 14,000 who are cared for in almshouses and 
homes for the aged, or receive outdoor relief from public 
or private charitable funds. There remains 85 per cent, 
or about 190,000 old people whose support must come from 
earnings, from the incomes of past accumulations, or from 
the contributions of relatives and friends. A carefully 
selected sample of more than 17,000 of this latter group 
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were interviewed by field agents of the Commission in © 
to discover the extent to which these resources meet — 
needs, and the probable number who would be 
beneficiaries of any non-contributory, old-age pension sy 
which might be established. 

Massachusetts is one of the wealthiest states in the Un 
its per capita income in 1919 of $788 was equaled o: | 
ceeded in only five other states. The extent to which 4 
past generation shares this wealth is shown in the accomp: 
ing chart. Two in every five of her old people have many" 
to accumulate property to the value of $5,000 or nr salt 
Evidently their property is in a stable form, as the pal a 
tion with this much remains the same in each age g- ing 
above sixty-five. However, incomes of those with pee 
property show a progressive decrease during the ten y°}" tn 
between sixty-five and seventy-five; the proportion ** as Oy 
incomes of $1,000 or more falls from one in five to on!| 
twenty, and the old persons with no incomes increase f# ut 
one in ten to one in four. If we assume that an incom pi! 
$400 is required to meet the needs of an old person, fis ba 
proportion with less than this minimum subsistence incre ig, no 
from one-fourth to nearly one-half (47 per cent). jis 

A marked tendency to pile up at the extremes is she}! 
in the distributions of this chart, as well as in all ots 
statistical tables of the Report presenting resources of mu 
aged. The group where enough has been accumulated lle 
make possible financial independence, or even comfort, | 
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tha 
the group having no resources whatever, are both mot) wi 
Thus there are about 104,000 of the population sixty-'fi1s' 
years old or over who have accumulated property wo} 0 
$5,000 or more, or incomes of not less than $1,000 doll tt. 
and 35,000 without resources, 14,000 of whom are be #)tte 
cared for by institutional or outdoor relief funds. Numb 
in intermediate groups are relatively small. This distri th 
tion indicates that old-age dependency is the product fit 
definite personal, economic or social factors which affec fm 
large portion of the population to an extent which it ius 
difficult or impossible to combat. No previous pub #iin 
document has presented the American public with ie 
complete an analysis of these factors which produce one ‘1 This 
the most serious of our, economic maladjustments. T fivh 
present brief review can’ only scratch the surface of t/t 
mine of information, rich in ore adapted to the use of theft 
who wish to devise plans for the prevention, as well as 4) on 
tne relief, of human wretchedness. 


individuals, but expects its consumption to adjust  itserf\t 
automatically to rapidly changing family groups. Definil}' & 
relationships between the numbers of surviving children arr 
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Property fsrsons Percentage Distribution. 


25.2 


6.6 3.1 4.6 
Incomes of Persons with Property less than $5,000. 


$1,000 or more $700 to $999 RY 400 to $699 
& $100 to $399 less than $100 B No Income 
0 "hihancial resources shown by Massachusetts’ study of the aged 


ena Old-age dependency of parents are established in the 
) tistical tables of the report. Thus it is estimated that 
the ll non-dependent aged of limited resources had about 


‘yy fates 67 children to 100 parents. In the group of poor 
‘tot independent old people, the ability of children to meet 
raefly the needs of parents varied inversely with their 


jqallving more than five living children. About one in seven 
_ @ those who had been married was childless in old age, 
@@d one in eight of the old persons, whose limited means 
| de it probable that assistance would be necessary, had 
5 liver married. 
wit Wherever old-age pensions have been established, it is 
d that about two-thirds of the beneficiaries are women, 
iefly widowed housewives. The more sheltered life of the 
me enables them to survive their older husbands on whose 
jznings they have depended for support. These bewildered 
7 yd women usually are quite incapable of gainful employ- 
jgent. Thus in Massachusetts there are 128 women to every 


\y@mple group studied by the Commission it was found that 
jjnquore than 64 per cent of the old persons who had no 


iia Per cent of the aged women whose limited property or 
jicomes made it probable that they would be in need of 
Hsistance reported that they had been housewives during 
jjgeeit earlier years. 

This overwhelming evidence of the sufferings and depriva- 
on which make wretched the old age of large numbers of 
i romen who have devoted their lives to home making raises 
: ne question why the men responsible for their support failed 
> protect them by insurance. Persons unable to accumulate 
roperty to the amount of $5,000, or to obtain an income 
f as much as $1,000, rarely provided insurance which would 
o more than pay for the doctoring and burial of the first 
ember of the family who died. Nearly two-thirds 
f 63.9 per cent) of those interviewed had no insurance, and 
‘ ess than one in ten (8.8 per cent) carried insurance policies 
f f£ $500 or more. Insurance salesmen had reached city 
lwellers more generally, as 40 per cent of city residents 
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carried insurance, but only 24 per cent of those in towns, 
and hardly a person in many of the smaller rural com- 
munities. 


ORMER and present occupations, ages of impairment 

and loss of earning capacity, and the probable causes, 
are reported for men and women of both non-dependent 
and dependent groups. More than half of the men sixty-five 
years old and over who had less than $5,000 in property 
and incomes under $1,000 had no gainful occupations, and 
this was true also of 70 per cent of those who were receiving 
outdoor relief. More than 40 per cent of the men who 
formerly had been employed in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries claimed that they retained some earning 
capacity, but the “odd jobs” group is the only one which 
shows an increase in old age. Laborers, textile mill work, 
building trades and wood work, in the order named, 
were the occupations most frequently retained by these old 
men. Two-thirds of the aged men who are now dependent, 
or whose reserves of money or property were so small that 
dependency is probable in the near future, were employed 
in industry during their years of full strength. This was 
true also of over half of the deceased husbands of 
the large groups of indigent and dependent widows. The 
chief new, old-age occupations were janitors and elevator 
tenders. 

The women interviewed by the field workers admitted 
much less loss of earning power than the men; thus 
42 per cent of the women and 27 per cent of the men said 
their capacity for work was unimpaired, and only 20 per cent 
of the women compared with 44 per cent of the men 
confessed to total loss of earning power. About two-thirds 
of the women were continuing their services as housewives, 
and only one in four said she had no occupation. The new 
vocations usually entered by those forced to earn a living 
in unaccustomed ways were boarding and lodging-house- 
keepers, companions, laundresses, cleaners and housekeepers. 
While women reached old age with less physical disability 
than the men, it is probable that they overestimated their 
capacity for gainful employment. The report points out 
that “ability to work and earning power are not synonymous 
terms in the case of aged women. Many women who are 
in good health and able to do their own housework, which 
was generally not particularly heavy, could earn nothing 
in modern industry and probably very little as houseworkers 
for others.” The loss of earning power was more rapid in 
cities than in towns for both men and women. 


ITTLE originality is shown in the recommendations, 

on which the commission failed to reach an agreement. 
A majority of three of the five members were convinced 
that a state of need among the aged population far beyond 
what has been anticipated or realized by the general public 
is revealed by the report. They declare that the facts 
presented 


seem clearly to call for a general and well organized system 
of relief or assistance on the part of the state as a sign of the 
determination of the community to protect its aged citizens 
from the extreme hardships which so largely now overwhelm 
them in old age, and to obviate the fear of the stigma of 
pauperism which under present conditions is shown strikingly 
by these figures, and which forms a large part of the life of a 
considerable proportion of the population as their earning 
power decreases and finally vanishes. 
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Details of the old-age assistance proposed and of plans for 
its administration are presented in an elaborate Act contain- 
ing thirty-five sections. It provides that 


The amount of assistance shall be fixed with due regard to 
the condition in each case, but in no case shall it be an amount 
which, when added to the income of the applicant from all 
other sources, shall exceed a total of one dollar a day, provided, 
that personal earnings of the applicant, not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum, shall not be deducted 
from the amount of the assistance; and provided, further, that 
no assistance shall be granted to any applicant whose income 
exceeds one dollar a day. 


This assistance is to be granted to persons seventy years old 
and over, who have been citizens of the United States for 
at least twenty-five years, and resided in Massachusetts for 
not less than twenty, years. Pensions are to be refused to 
persons having responsible relatives able to support them, 
and to those owning property worth more than three 
thousand dollars. Funds to pay these pensions are to be 
provided by a poll tax of two dollars levied ‘‘on every in- 
habitant of the Commonwealth” over twenty years old, and 
by an increase of one half of 1 per cent in the rate of the 
present income tax. 

Immediately after the report of the commission was made 
public, persons interested in promoting a non-contributory, 
old-age pension made plans to enlist directly popular support 


for a measure embodying the provisions of the majority. 


report, but the attorney general blocked the movement by 
refusing to certify their bill as suitable for an initiative 
petition. 

The minority report signed by Frank H. Hardison, chair- 
man of the commission, and Allyn A. Young, a Harvard 
University economics professor, devotes itself chiefly to a 
careful criticism of the manifold crudities and economic 
risks of the plans for old-age relief proposed by the majority. 
It declares that the lack of elasticity must result in frequent 
failures to meet adequately the needs of the aged, as a large 
proportion require personal supervision and _ institutional 
care; the administrative difficulties are very great, since it 
would make necessary the organization and training of a 
new set of local officials competent to determine who should 
receive the pensions; that countries where long trial has 
been given to systems of non-contributory old-age pensions 
have found the difficulties of dealing with the “means 
qualifications” so great that serious consideration has been 
given to whether it would be better to grant pensions to all 
citizens beyond a given age limit, and the British Act of 
1925 abandons the non-contributory pension in favor of 
insurance paid for by the worker, employer and state; that 
these easily obtained public grants would discourage thrifty 
savings and efforts to find old-age employment, and would 
retard the development of more adequate plans of insurance; 
and that there would be efforts in the future to lower the 
age limit and increase the stipend, and the ultimate result 
would be the unsupervised expenditure of enormous sums 
of unearned money by persons of proven incapacity for 
thrift and self-control. 

As an alternative plan the minority wish to apply to the 
relief of the aged the principle now embodied in the 
Massachusetts mothers’ aid law. It is proposed that relief 
be given by local officials under supervision from the state 
Department of Public Welfare, and that the state reimburse 
cities and towns for one-third of the expense incurred in 
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aiding persons with local settlements, and for the ene ie * 
amount spent in aid of persons without such settlemei: pol 
The following section of the proposed Act to Discover ‘ pe 
Minister to the Needs of Aged Citizens aims to open “ 
way for educational supervision which might gradugpig® i Pe 


standardize the assistance given the aged poor, so that ¥ py be 
public desire to relieve them of anxiety and suffering y Be 2! 
be more adequately realized: | 
Section 3. Whenever an aged citizen or any one in his. “4 bi 
half is dissatisfied with a decision of the board in regard” aa 
the care of an aged citizen, he may appeal to the departm aitd 9 
which shall visit the aged citizen, investigate the case over th 
make such finding as in its judgment seems necessary by | ds of 2 
facts disclosed, which finding shall be furnished to the boa J. 
and be bindine upon it. The department shall be the f tin ot 
judge should there be any disagreement on any issue respecti ia 
the administration of this act whether as to amount of 1k 
allowance, method and place of giving care in any case, 
otherwise, and the department shall in the interest of 1 
formity make rules and regulations not in conflict with this a» | ag i 
Such a conservative plan will not appeal to persons whi], 
have faith in simple and easy remedies for the evils of ow 
complex economic system. It fails to deal with two socia| 
psychological “complexes” which reinforce the populari] 
of non-contributory pension schemes. First, the harsh poli 
of stern New England forefathers have established inse 
rable associations between poor relief and a degree 
personal unfitness sufficient to forfeit the respect of the | 
community which must bestow the assistance, and this coi 
nection is augmented by the fact that those who are mer 
unfortunate frequently must share their economic dependen¢ i 
with the degraded and criminal. Second, there is widesprea 
resentment of the very evident injustices of the presem | 
distribution of wealth created by group activities, and =] 
desire to devise some plan which will operate automatically’ 
to overcome to some extent the economic inequalities of our 
present capitalistic system. Skillful re-education by tactful 
and sympathetic officials from the state Department of} 
Public Welfare in charge of old-age relief may overcom 
the first obstacle, and it is possible that other means shoul 
be sought for reaching the second. || | 
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Social Work Salaries 


OCIAL work is not often recommended as a remunera | 
tive calling. The impression persists that in considerable ii 
measure its practice should constitute its own reward. So 
social workers themselves hold and advocate this view; ané t 
it is undoubtedly true that few have entered this field i 
the hope of liberal financial return. This. fact may explain 
the apathy with which the present low salaries of socia 1 
work are borne. It is not the purpose of this article to exal 
plain why social work salaries are low, but rather to present nn 
evidence which seems to indicate that both actually anga | 
relatively they are much too low to augur well for they 
development of social work as a profession. ai 
The series of diagrams on the following page tell 
concisely what has happened to the wage in this occupation: | 
during the last thirteen years. They present some of the 
significant results of a brief study undertaken last summer 4 
by the Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage Founda-_ 
tion with the purpose of tracing the course of salaries i in + 
social work over the period of rising prices and wages during 
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ust after the war, and through the 
“Bient period of adjustment up to the 
time. Because the data on which the 
is based are not numerous, the results 
not be proferred without reservations. 
may best be made by explaining briefly 
urce and nature of the data them- 
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study was planned for quick completion. 
lly devised forms were sent out to about 
undred social work organizations well 
ed over the United States with requests 
ords of actual salaries, classified by posi- 
paid in one month (the same month each 
®of each year since 1913, or for so many of 
years as might be possible. To do this 
ot a small task, and while the response was 
some of the returns were delayed; the 
ere received in December. In all, 129 or- 
tions and in 1925, 2,100 persons are represented by 
uta used. 

iously the results deal with organized social work. 
arger organizations are represented in greater propor- 
an the small ones. Family and child welfare, includ- 
obation, outweigh other fields. The data, though few, 
Submitted to intensive classification, and the agree- 
shown by the results obtained after numerous sub- 
bns affords the best evidence we have that they are 
entative. 

e series of diagrams at the bottom of the page show 
xecutives, sub-executives, supervisors, and staff, the 
of salaries since 1913 in cities of more than 300,000 
ation. Of 21 such cities in the United States, 17 are 
represented, and they ac- 
count for 61 of the129o0r- 
ganizations. By staff 
meant the lower rank of 
professional workers: in 
family case work, the 
case worker; in child wel- 
welfare work, the field 
worker. The curves trace 
average, specifically me- 
dian, salaries in ‘four 
groups of organizations: 
those with 5 to 14; 15 to 
24; 25 to 49; and 50 or 
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Chart 3. Purchasing power of the 
social worker's salary in per cent 


of 1913 


Comparison of annual 


more professional workers, respectively, as indicated in the 
first diagram. Only full time salaries are recorded. 

Briefly the facts shown in this diagram are these. Actual 
salaries have been gradually increasing since 1913. For 
the two lower grades of position the increase began not 
much before 1916. The salaries of executives have ad- 
vanced much more both actually and relatively than have 
the salaries of other grades of positions. With the excep- 
tion of the salaries of executives in the larger organizations, 
social work salaries in 1925 are surprisingly low. Size of 
organization has a direct effect on the amount of salaries 
of executives. Sub-executives in the largest organizations 
are paid distinctly more than sub-executives in smaller organ- 
izations. Size of organization affects very little the salaries 
of supervisors and of the rank and file of the staff. 

Diagrams for cities of from 100,000 to 300,000 popula- 
tion, and for smaller cities, give similar salary trends and 
similar levels of salaries for the lower grades of position. 
The full series of overlapping curves for staff combine to 
give a single curve beginning in 1913 at a monthly rate of 
about $70 and ending in 1925 at $126. Equivalent annual 
salaries are $840 and $1,517. Perhaps 75 per cent of all 
social work personnel is “staff.” Staff includes recent 
recruits but it also includes the majority of the experienced 
social workers. It is with these salaries particularly that 
we are concerned. They are the representative social work 
salaries. Moreover they would very largely determine the 
average for all social workers. 

Chart 2 presents an interesting contrast between 

teachers’ salaries and salaries for social workers. Here 

comparison is best made in terms of yearly salaries, but 
\ it should be recalled that 
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workers in large cities classified according to position and 


size of organization 
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from nine to ten months, as compared with 11 months 
for social work. The curve for teachers is in fact for 
elementary school teachers, omitting principals, in cities of 
more than 100,000 population, exclusive be it noted of 
New York. It is based on data published by the National 
Education Association. The social work curve in this 
diagram is also for cities of over 100,000 population, but 
with New York included. Teachers’ salaries reacted more 
quickly to the tide of rising prices, and more effectively than 
did salaries of social workers. It seems fairly evident that 
this was the result of effective organization to secure action 
on salaries. The typical elementary teacher’s wage in 1925 
is shown as $1,844 per year, whcih in many cases is 
augmented by some pension allowance, and often also by 
extra work in summer. The corresponding figure for 
salaries of senior high school teachers is $2,434. Contrasted 
with this is the typical annual social work salary of $1,517. 

Among the numerous price indexes now available, there 
is none to chart the cost of living for single professional 
workers. Lacking this it is profitable to compare the 
meager increase in social work salaries since 1913 with the 
rise in the cost of living “for workingmen’s families,” to 
which each of the three available indexes of the cost of living 
in the United States applies. This comparison is shown in 
Chart 3. Cost of living rose sharply from I9I5 to 1920 
while social work salaries were moving very moderately, 
and the value of the social work salary dropped to a low 
point. With the decline of prices in 1921 and 1922 social 
work salaries gained in value, but the salary curve catches 
up with the cost of living only in 1924 and in 1925 is 
barely above it. The ratio of salaries to cost of living gives 
the index of “real” salaries, or of purchasing power, which 
is also shown in this chart. This curve drops from 
1913 to 1919, where it registers a value 32 per cent below 
the 1913 level. After 1920 the curve rises, but in 1925 it 
shows social workers only about three per cent better off than 
they were thirteen years ago, notwithstanding the greatly 
increased requirements for social work, which mean materially 
more education and training, and probably more experience 
on the part of the average worker. 

Social work is confronted at the moment with a marked 
shortage. of workers. Most social work organizations ex- 
perience high turnover; some as high as 50 per cent in the 
course of a year. This field presents the condition, anomal- 
ous in the light of the law of supply and demand, of scarcity 
of workers and low wages. Lack of funds for social work 
is the common excuse offered. High turnover and lowered 
standards must be the cost paid. Neglecting the injustice 
this imposes on the social worker, it has important bearing 
on the character of the work. It is open to question how 
far professional social work can advance on the wage theory 
carried over from the time when social work was merely 
benevolence. 


Ratey G. Hurtin 


HALF of all the relief given during the last fiscal year by the 
Social Welfare League of Rochester, N. Y., was charged to 
sickness, equalling the total debited to unemployment, part-time 
employment, desertion and non-support, widowhood and old 
age combined. In explaining this fact, the League cites a study 
recently made of 737 families known to it during the past 
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year. The largest number of applications came from fay 
in which the man was from 35 to 40 years old, or at a 
when the average wage earner is at the peak of his reo/ 
sibility and also of his greatest earning capacity. Acco. 
to the amounts actually spent by these families for | 
(a weekly average of $6.54) insurance, and fuel and 1 
and the League’s estimates of the minimum for food, clo 
carfares, and miscellaneous household expenses, a s_ | 
minimum wage of $28.35 a week, would be required {| 
family of five. Yet the general wage average, where y 
were known was $24.40, and 75 per cent had a wage in 
$30 a week. In other words, the average income indis 
by this study was appreciably less than the amount ne 
for a family with three (the average) number of child 
“Much more serious,” continues the report, “is the situ | 
in families with four, five and six children—comprising J. 
proximately one-third of the total number studied. Goo § 
dustrial conditions and good luck help many of these fan J 
to remain independent, but let the wage earner become dis; | 
for a few days or lose his job or let any member of his fe? 
become sick, necessitating a little extra expense, and assistt 
from a family-caring agency is imperative. This is the # 
reason why one-half of our relief expenditure of ne. 
$46,000 is charged to sickness.” 


FOR THE BENEFIT of those who are concerned with): ™ 
wellbeing of children in institutions and in groups, the - 
partment of Welfare of Pennsylvania has published a 
on Child Nutrition compiled by Katharine A. Pritchett) 
consultant in administrative nutrition. It gives concrete | 
gestions for a well-balanced diet with sample menus, : 
suggests some of the ways in which an institution may us) 
food budget—approximately a fifth of its total budget 
maintenance—in the most effective and economical way. 
the Chicago Association of Day Nurseries comes another 4% 
ful brochure for workers with children, this time on Play to 
ment for the Nursery. It is especially designed for the mercy 
nursery which is without an educational director, and incl>}. 
such playthings as can be used safely and profitably with — 
the supervision of the superintendent or an assistant. 
may be obtained for ten cents postpaid from the Associ 
at 308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


AS in many other fields of social legislation, there are a 
as many kinds of adoption proceedings under the law as } 
are states in the Union. A summary of the developmen) f*' 
adoption legislation in the United States showing the signifi) | 
features of adoption statutes, with the text of selected 
has been prepared by Emelyn Foster Peck under the s 
vision of the director of the social service division of 
Children’s Bureau, and has just appeared as Bureau Publ} 
tion No. 148, Adoption Laws in the United States. | 


SHIFTING CURRENTS in problems of family case w : 
are apparent in the comparison of a causal factor anal }.. 
of the 1913 cases of the Boston Provident Association yj. 
the corresponding data for 1923-4. Families in whose his) Ment 
industrial accident stood as the outstanding problem had f'™: 
clined from 13 ber cent to 6.3 per cent of the total cum 
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Sng, 
per cent in 1913 to I per cent in 1919, then rose to 9.9. ine 


cent in 1923-4, since which time it has showed a slight decl}_ 
On the other hand unemployment played an even larger j 
in the Association’s records: 44.2 per cent of their fam 
showed it as a factor instead of the 28 per cent ten ye] =” 
earlier. Illness appeared in the records of 39.5 per cent |e 
opposed to the previous 30 per cent, despite the strili}tin 
decline in tuberculosis, while the incidence of desertion ‘2 ; 
non-support was I§ per cent in 1913 and I1.5 per centi}y,, 
1923-4. Ht 
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AVINGS bank life insurance—characterized by 
Governor Calvin Coolidge as “an effort to get 
and keep one of the necessities of life at cost”— 
an effort to provide facilities for thrift and self- 

) for the people of Massachusetts—is an institution of 

at and growing significance in that commonwealth, but 
so widely known outside the boundaries of that state. 

‘o a New Yorker, or a Kentuckian, or a Vermonter, 
words savings bank life insurance convey not the 

otest suggestion of a bitter struggle between public 

its on the one hand, and vested wrongs on the other; of 
edial legislation enacted as the result of a five months’ 
le won against terrific odds; of the fine development 
growth of a purely mutual life insurance institution, 
ich, by reason of the concessions forced by it from the 
ekly premium insurance companies, is saving about seven 

“Blion dollars annually to the people of Massachusetts, 

ut fifteen million dollars annually to the people of New 

tk state, and about seventy million dollars annually to 

‘& people of the United States. 

7rom the outset the character of the institution has been 

as to at tract to its support the best men and women 

im every walk of life—the more thrifty among the work- 

the most public-spirited among the employers, and the 

st thoughtful and far-seeing among the political leaders. 
has had the personal friendly endorsement of five gov- 
ors of Massachusetts. 

overnor Coolidge, in a letter of May 7, 1920, expressed 

aself as follows: 


The fact that the working people of Massachusetts have 
‘ited in this effort to get and keep one of the necessities of 
at cost is incontrovertible evidence that it is still possible 
establish here an institution in line with the old Massachus- 
¢§8s public spirit, which some persons are apt to refer to as if 
ere wholly a tradition of the past. The results which you 
2 your associates have accomplished show that there has 
n kept fully alive in your midst the spirit in which your 
itution was founded, namely, that life insurance for the 
son of small means should be conducted as a social service 
J not as a commercial undertaking. 
Vhen that letter was written the amount of business in 
ce under the savings bank insurance plan was $14,890,- 
, representing insurance on the lives of 31,589 persons. 
iduring the five and a half years since that time, the amount 
business has increased to $39,358,541, representing insur- 
e on the lives of 52,215 persons; that is, an increase of 
per cent in the amount of business in force and an 
rease of 65.29 per cent in the number of persons insured. 
iring this time also the number of savings-insurance banks 
i increased from four to ten. 
During a period of twenty-six years prior to 1905, the 
ense cost of weekly premium insurance averaged 44.48 
ts out of every dollar paid as premium. In 1905, during 
Hughes investigation the vice president of the largest 
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of the weekly premium insurance companies stated that “The 
expense of industrial insurance is undoubtedly high, but un- 
avoidable”; and the president of the same company said, 
“You might safely assume that the ordinary man of modest 
means working on a week’s wages, or a day’s wages, pays 
twice for the necessities of life as compared with a man 
better off.” 

“He pays twice for his life insurance?” Mr. Hughes asked. 

“He has to,” replied the insurance president. “He is 
willing to pay it. We have adopted all sorts of ways to 
cheapen it... But the man would not leave his shop, 
or the woman her sewing machine.” And so on. 

These words, spoken under oath, kindled in Massachusetts 
a fire of constructive criticism, which grew and spread until 
it registered itself on the statute books of Massachusetts 
in the form of the savings bank life insurance law. (Chap. 


561 Acts of 1907. Mass. Gen. Laws, Chapter 178.) 


HE idea of utilizing the mutual savings banks of 

Massachusetts as the medium through which to write 
life insurance originated with Justice Brandeis, then practic- 
ing law in Boston. 

Mr. Brandeis rested his plan upon the assumption that 
many of the thrifty persons who, without solicitation of any 
kind, had deposited $900,000,000 in the Massachusetts 
savings banks for safekeeping and investment, would also 
come to the savings bank for the purpose of depositing their 
life insurance premiums, if by so doing the cost to them 
would be substantially lessened. 

The plan was termed, by some of the commercial life 
insurance companies, utterly impractical. They argued that 
if it had been possible to persuade people to purchase life 
insurance without paid solicitors, they themselves, with 
millions of dollars available for advertising, would have 
succeeded in doing so, and they predicted speedy disaster. 
As recently as March, 1915, an insurance publication in 
New York designated savings bank life insurance as a 
“weak-legged scheme,” adding: 


The benefits of insurance under this particular plan as com- 
pared with plans which travel on their own merits and at their 
own costs are what the slang of the day calls pife or bunk. 


The proposed law placed no savings bank under obliga- 
tion to establish an insurance department, nor did it contem- 
plate that the assets of the insurance department should 
be in any way identified with the assets of the savings 
department, the insurance department being required to 
establish reserves on the same basis as any legal reserve life 
insurance company doing business in Massachusetts. 

Notwithstanding the attitude of the industrial insurance 
companies during the Hughes investigation, they did never- 
theless find a way to improve conditions somewhat, as soon 
as this movement in Massachusetts began to take definite 
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form. After the Brandeis plan had been presented to the 
Recess Insurance Committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1906, and it became known that the committee 
would recommend the plan to the incoming legislature, and 
after the organization of the Massachusetts Savings Insur- 
ance League, and after the endorsement of the plan by the 
Massachusetts state branch of the American Federation of 
Labor—the industrial insurance companies announced an 
increase of benefits to their weekly premium policy holders. 
The bill was introduced, however, proceeded on its stormy 
way through a legislature bitterly divided against itself, 
and on June 26, 1907, became .law. 


T took a year to get the machinery of the new institu- 

tion ready for business. “The governor appointed seven 
trustees, who were to have supervision of the system, and 
to serve without pay. These trustees appointed a state 
actuary and a state medical director, both subject to con- 
firmation by the governor and council. Then the state 
actuary, with the advice of the insurance commissioner and 
the attorney general, prepared the annuity contracts, policy 
forms, premium rates and surrender values. It was not 
until June, 1908, that the first policy was issued by a 
Massachusetts savings bank. The maximum amount of life 
insurance which a bank could issue on any one life was 
$500, and the maximum annuity $200. 

Here was the opportunity which had been eagerly awaited 
by the employers of labor who had advocated the passage 
of the measure. “They placed “‘instructors” in their factories 
to tell the workers about the benefits offered by the plan. 
The employers also permitted payment of premiums to be 
made by automatic deduction from the pay envelope, and 
allowed medical examination for the insurance to be made 
at the plant during working hours. 

Of course progress at first was slow. There was no 
adequate provision—nor has there been at any time—for 
making known the existence of the institution and the 
opportunities it offered. Doubtless also there was opposi- 
tion; it was still possible then to refer to the plan as an 
“experiment,” and to predict that it could not succeed. It 
was regarded as a notable achievement by the savings banks, 
therefore, that the premium income during the first year 
amounted .to $25,000, and that the end of the first year 
of practical operation showed a million dollars business on 
the books of the insurance departments of the two savings 
banks which had had the courage to enter upon the 
experiment. 

A million dollars of insurance was only a drop in the 
bucket as compared with the enormous volume of business 
written by the commercial companies. It nevertheless ap- 
pears not to have been without effect, for on July 1, 1909, 
the weekly premium. life insurance companies announced 
another increase in benefits to their weekly premium policy- 
holders. 

The premium income during the second year was $58,000. 
Two dividend days had come and gone, and on each occasion 
every savings bank policyholder had received a check repre- 
senting his share of the net profits for the year. Here was 
unmistakable evidence that this was “mutual” insurance for 
the wage-worker at last. Even a person of very limited 
education could understand this sort of thing. The word 
was passed along to friends, both inside and outside of the 
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factory; on the street; and in the home; and inquiries cam | 
to the banks from persons who were in no way indentifie | 
with the factories or as depositors in the savings bank 
Thus “over-the-counter” business began to assume real pra B- 
portions. And those who had begun by applying for $2 gr 
insurance on the monthly premium plan now wanted $5, i el 
insurance on the quarterly premium plan. Then from fo: i= 
men, superintendents, factory managers, and others, cam 
a demand for policies in $1,000 units. So in 1915 the la 
was amended in order to permit each bank to write insu 
ance policies in amounts not exceeding $1,000 on any o1 
life. By this time four savings banks had established ins u be 
ance departments, making it possible for a person to app. 
for a maximum of $4,000 insurance under this plan. Fro: 
time to time other banks have established insurance depat ne 
ments, so that on December 31, 1925, there were ten bz n. 
acting as insurance carriers, and it is possible to obtain 
maximum of $10,000 insurance in the savings banks. 

In the meantime, on January 1, 1918, the weekly premiur_ 
insurance companies made Aoothee slight increase in benefit 
to their weekly premium policyholders. This brought bE 
total increase in benefits to about 20 per cent over thos | 
prevailing prior to the establishment of savings bank id 
insurance; the policy contracts have also been liberalize 
in many ways in favor of the policyholders. iq 

On December 31, 1925, the amount of business in fore 
in savings bank life insurance was $39,358,541, representin 
52,215 policies. ‘The premiums received from policyholdes 
during the year 1925 amounted to $1,189,630, of whic 
$81,420 was on account of annuity contracts. During th 
seventeen and a half years which have elapsed since the firs} 
policy was written, $6,215,881 have been received frot 
policyholders as premiums. The insurance departments & 
the banks have earned on investments $970,000; deat 
claims have been paid aggregating $953,342.43; cash 
render values amounting to $342,291 have been paid 1 
policyholders, and dividends aggregating $1,353,459 hax 
been paid to policyholders, in addition to which there 
been apportioned to be paid to policyholders as divident 
during the year 1926 the sum of $374,229. The fund) ‘ 
now held in reserve and surplus for the benefit of policy J—- 
holders amount to $3,765,702.69. 
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O the unbiased mind, it was obvious from the star 
that the Massachusetts savings banks, having behi 
them a hundred years of experience in the economical man 
agement and care of the savings of the people, would bi 
able to do the business at less cost than the commercial lifid.. 
insurance companies. Only time, however} could demonstraty a 
how much lower that cost would be. After only seventee#}.. 
years’ experience, it is now apparent that the net cost @ 
savings bank life insurance is, on the average, 20 per cen 
less an that in the commercial companies writing “ordi 
nary” insurance, and about 50 per cent less than the presen 1 
reduced cost of weekly premium insurance. 
A $250 straight life policy payable quarterly is issued < 
a cost that brings the insurance within the means of ever 
the most slender purse; for example, at age 25 the saving 
bank offers $250 insurance for a quarterly premium of $r. 183 be 
At the end of the first year the policyholder receives undesJ.. 
present apportionment a dividend of $1.68. Thus his insur, 
ance has cost only $3.04 net for the year, which is only si ia 
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nts a week or one cent a day for each working day in 
e year, and the cost grows less with each policy year. 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that savings bank 
surance has resulted indirectly in the writing of more life 
surance by many of the old line companies by reason of 
; general educational work, which has built up in the 
immunity a more intelligent appreciation of the funda- 
rental importance of life insurance and protection against 
skness and old age. Some of the broad-visioned men who 
ud been in the life insurance business many years were 
ick to sense this, and have welcomed the new system as 
1 effective social instrument. Others, however, have con- 
ued to regard it merely as an unwelcome competitor. 
hey call attention to the fact that the insurance companies 
ay into the treasury of the Commonwealth two million 
ollars a year in the form of taxes, and they argue that the 
“xpayers’ money should not be used for the support of a 
ompeting system. ‘They omit, however, to call attention 
» the fact that the savings banks of Massachusetts also 
ay taxes to the state amounting to more than two million 
ollars a year, and that the total expenditure by the state 
yr the administrative and supervisory control and for the 
couragement and advancement of savings bank life insur- 
ce is only about $32,500 a year. Even this small amount 
lessened by the fact that the savings bank life insurance 
ystem pays taxes to the Commonwealth, which now amount 
» about $3,700 a year, so that the net amount expended 
the state annually on behalf of the system is only about 
28,000—about 5 per cent of the amount expended for 
Lunches for employes” in a single year by one life insur- 
nce company. 

A NOTICEABLE shift has taken place in the state- 
ments made by those opposed to 
assachusetts institution. 
At first they said: “People will not apply for insurance 
without persistent solicitation.” The savings banks pro- 
Wceded to answer this assertion by showing that the people 
would and did apply for insurance voluntarily, and that the 
“Thumber steadily increased. 

| Then the opponents said emphatically: “Your policy- 
olders will not stick without constant following up, and 
you will lose in one year what you gained the year before.” 
orthwith the savings banks proceeded to prove that the 
Mpolicyholders not only “stuck” to what they had originally 
applied for, but that hundreds of them promptly applied 
for more insurance as soon as they were given an oppor- 
unity to do so. The banks have shown that it is possible 
o have a lapse ratio of less than 4 per cent of the policies 
vritten. They have also demonstrated that persons who 
Gapply for insurance because they really want it will not 
ancel their insurance merely because they leave the state. 
‘Abundant proof of this is found in the fact that the insur- 
ance departments of the savings banks are today receiving 
fpremiums from nearly every state in the United States 
and from nearly every country in the known world, from 
@policyholders who have removed from Massachusetts since 
i their policies were issued. 

But those who still opposed said: “Since your operations 
Mare confined to Massachusetts, your mortality is bound to 
Mbe excessive if an epidemic should come.” ‘Thereupon, as 
# if in answer to the challenge, an epidemic did come, and 
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reaped a tragic toll of lives during 1918, 1919, and in- 
termittently during 1920 and 1921. . The official records 
for the four years show that savings bank life insurance 
had a mortality experience of only 53.78 per cent of the 
expected, whereas the mortality experience of the commercial 
life insurance companies averaged 70.48 per cent. In other 
words, the ratio of deaths in the commercial life insurance 
companies during the epidemic years was 31 per cent greater 
than in savings bank life insurance! 

Then the critics said: “But you have an unfair advantage 
over us in the matter of expense. In order to make a fair 
comparison, you should add to the expenses borne by the 
insurance departments of the savings banks that part of the 
overhead expense borne by the state.” The savings banks 
reply to that by showing that if the $32,470.51 expended 
by the state in 1925 were added to the $63,334 expenses 
borne by the insurance departments of the savings banks, 
the entire expense cost of doing the business would still be 
only 8.34 per cent of premium income, as compared with 
20.43 per cent in the companies on “ordinary” business, and 
30.99 per cent on the weekly premium business. This sav- 
ing in expenses is entirely apart from and in addition to 
the saving of seven million dollars annually to Massachusetts 
people by reason of the increased benefits conceded by the 
weekly premium companies subsequent to the agitation for 
and the establishment of savings bank life insurance. 

An article on this subject is not complete without some 
reference to an important by-product of the savings bank 
insurance system, namely, the organization of voluntary 
mutual benefit associations in industrial plants throughout 
the state. This work was assigned to the Division of Say- 
ings Bank Life Insurance as the result of an investigation 
and report made by the Special Commission on Social 
Insurance appointed by the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1917. Each mutual benefit association provides for the pay- 
ment of weekly sickness benefits out of the funds of its own 
treasury, to which the employer makes a contribution, and 
the premium for group life insurance is paid either from 
the treasury of the association or by the employer. 

The weekly sickness benefit varies from $5 to $15. The 
life insurance on the individual varies in amount from $100 
to $3,000. Although the work has been handicapped by 
lack of adequate funds, nevertheless there have been organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Savings Bank Insurance 
Division more than 16,000 workers in sixty-five industrial 
plants in Massachusetts, and the group life insurance written 
represents in the aggregate about ten million dollars of 
insurance. 

The mutual savings banks in Massachusetts now number 
196, about half of which are already indentified with the 
savings bank life insurance system, ten of them as insurance 
carriers, and the balance as receiving stations for the receipt 
of applications and the transmission of premiums. 

The net gain in business during 1925 was $6,473,206, 
representing applications from one hundred and sixty-six 
cities and towns in Massachusetts. “Thus is encouragement 
furnished to the friends and supporters of savings bank life 
insurance and to its 52,000 policyholders, who join in the 
wish expressed by Governor Coolidge that the time will 
come when “the knowledge of savings banks life insurance 
shall have penetrated into every nook and corner of our 
Commonwealth.” Auice H. Grapy 
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Unemployment Insurance 
in England 


A clear and detailed analysis of Great 
Britain’s much debated experience with com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance was presented 
at the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legtslation by Leo Wolman of 
the New School for Social Research who re- 
cently spent some months in England. Mr. 
Wolman’s paper, which will be published in 
full in the American Labor Legislation Review, 
1s summarized here. 


Gees LY not many great adventures in social 
legislation have so laid themselves open to public 
scrutiny as Great Britain’s compulsory unemployment. in- 
surance. Every breath of suspicion or whisper of criticism 
has created either a special committee of inquiry or an in- 
vestigation by an established civil service. Facts—financial, 
industrial, demographic, and political—have issued, almost 
without interruption, from His Majesty’s Stationary Office. 
If what the social scientist requires for sound interpretation 
is a clean, objective record of experience it is in this case at 
his disposal. ' 

English unemployment since the armistice is the result of 
trade depression and dislocation. In so far as the situation 
in England appears uncommon it is partly because its 
statistical record is more complete and more illuminating 
than that for countries with which comparisons are generally 
made, 

Military and industrial demobilization brought the first 
shock of unemployment at the close of 1918, and unem- 
ployment in February, 1919, rose to nearly 11 per cent. 
The post war revival struck England as it did the United 
States, and once more unemployment fell to roughly 2 per 
cent in the middle months of 1920. The great collapse 
came at the close of the same year. Unemployment steadily 
mounted until it reached in the middle of 1921 a level of 
roughly 20 per cent. Throughout the first nine months of 
1925 unemployment has moved gently about a level of 11 
per cent. | 

The contrast between the present state of affairs in 
England and the United States lies more particularly in the 
capacity of those who work to absorb and support those who 
don’t. When the English coal mining industry develops an 
unemployment rate of 15 per cent, the unemployment charge 
falls inevitably on the industry or on the community or on 
both. In this country it should be easy, I judge, to discover 
unemployment in our soft coal industry of at least 15 per cent 
a year. The fact that this condition endures year after year 
would seem to indicate either the use of unsuspected reserves 
or habituation to lower standards of living than are usually 
accorded the American workingman. 

It was to meet this condition of lack of reserves and a 
persistent unemployment problem that the English govern- 
ment first organized its system of national employment 
exchanges in 1909 and of compulsory unemployment in- 
surance in July, 1912. From the beginning to the close of 
1925 the total cost of unemployment insurance has come to 
roughly £250,000,000. Contrary to prevailing belief the 
whole burden of these expenditures has not fallen on the 


English taxpayer. In fact the contribution of the gov | 
ment to the unemployment fund has averaged 25 per 
of the total income of the fund, while the remaining 75° 
cent was contributed by employers and employed. 

The history of English unemployment insurance ~ 
naturally into three distinct phases. In the third and pre: 
phase unemployment insurance covers practically the wee 
industrial wage earning population of England. Of © 
£232,000,000 paid in benefits during the entire thir’ §} 
years only £3,000,000 were so expended in the eight y» 
from I912 to 1920, whereas the remaining £229,000, 
have been spent since 1920. i te 


a 

The administrative problems involved in the conduct: 
an insurance scheme of such vast proportions must > 
necessity be many and not easy to solve. Records must) 
kept of the contributions, benefits and state of emplowan 
of twelve million persons. Nor is this all simply a mai 
of bookkeeping. The administration attempts to find suites! 
employment for the unemployed; it scrutinizes claims. 
benefits; it advises with the local committees in passing "jp tlt 
claims for extended or uncovenanted benefit. py 
The present ratio of administrative expenses to revert @! * 
is below 10 per cent. The crucial test of this type of , hoe 


quire ascertaining in general the economic effects of 1} 
unemployment insurance system and, in particular, 
covering “whether the system diminishes the incentive §)\\ 


to change his occupation or to move from place to plac 
whether it affects the desire of those in employment to rete}! 
their jobs and thus increases or lessens the efficiency of lab 


willing to work; and whether it affects the readiness of mfp c 
to undertake temporary or intermittent jobs by -whis}i 
earnings might be supplemented.” [Report on Nation 


Britain: A Critical Examination]: 


Only in engineering is the outlook dark enough to stimula} 
mobility and here large numbers are leaving the town, th 
trade and the country. 4 

There have been several storms between the manager ©}. 
the Labor Exchange and trade union officials on the subject 
of mobility. The manager, doing his duty, continually presse’ 


quently benefit is lost on account of refusal... . q 

The unemployed criticize the administration on the score ¢{ eh 
its searching character. Some of the questions are regarde), 
as an intrusion on their privacy. ... An applicant for an allow | 
ance in respect of a wife must produce his marriage certificate #" 
and a man separated from his wife and claiming for his house #)y 
keeper must prove that he has not seen his wife for seven years; 

Local cases may be cited where men are at work for les) 
than the “dole.” There are, for instance, about fifty or sixt)] 
temporary watchmen employed on local road and street repair) 
at a very meagre rate... . They would be slightly better off on'ft 
the dole, but they prefer to continue at work as long as possibli}y, 
and to accumulate stamps against the contingency of unem» 


ployment.  : 
Much evidence has come to hand... which shows that skillec; 
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ently the change really means the degradation of the 
1 craftsman. . . . Other evidence shows that the fear of 
sloyment has led to the suspension of many trade union 
iutions and has persuaded the workers in the words of one 
nant “to accept humiliations which they would never 
dreamt of in normal times.” 

@: the matter of deliberate fraud these observers make 
renchant comment that “the person who succeeds in 
ing benefit without a proper right to it must be not 
a malingerer but also an artistic liar.” I myself have 
iB:ssed cross examinations by Rota Committees and I 
that only the most accomplished and brazen liars could 
: discovery. 

Mncrete confirmation of the care with which claims for 
t are handled is indicated in the sample record of claims 


if ibutions have lost any claim on the fund.) In the 
weeks from August 25 to October 12, 1925, for 
ple, these local employment and ‘Rota’ committees 
itely recommended for disallowance 86,374 such claims 


had not had a reasonable period of insurable employ- 
during the two preceding years; 17,500 because they 
» not making every reasonable effort to obtain suitable 
oyment or were unwilling to accept suitable employ- 
; 18,000 single persons residing with relatives; 6,700 
ied women who could look for support from their hus- 


Mtenance; and, finally, 372 married men who could look 
support from their wives. 


famittees, Courts of Appeal, Courts of Reference and on 
Rota committees contribute an indispensable service. 
eessful administration of the scheme would be impos- 
de without them. 


OW far the operation of a scheme of compulsory un- 
employment insurance which covers nearly the whole of 
industrial population of a country tends to impede the ac- 
of those underlying economic forces is a question that 
ot receive a categorical answer. This much, however, is 
ain. Uncontrolled deflation is not the swift and effective 
hinery of readjustment’ which it is, in some circles, 
monly credited to be. Post-Napoleonic England, un- 
bled by either a large organized labor movement or a 
prehensive system of public insurance, suffered long and 
ently from the effects of deflation. With one-third its 
sent population, one in every twelve were dependent on 
Poor Law rates. Poor law expenditures ran for many 


learly now as then a modern civilized community can- 
| afford to witness the disaster of widespread and per- 
; gent unemployment without undertaking prompt and 
iiective measures of relief and prevention. The alternatives 
yfore the successive governments of England since 1918 

re either the extension of the systems of Poor Law relief 
I! the development of their plan of compulsory insurance. 
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The first would have meant reckless and uncontrolled 
spending of vast sums by local and central public authori- 
ties; while the insurance scheme has assured an orderly and 
systematic payment of benefits from funds largely con- 
tributed by its beneficiaries. 

Leo WoLMAN 


MILL OWNERS of Massachusetts have presented a bill to 
the state senate establishing a 54-hour week for women in in- 
dustry The present law provides a 48-hour week. The mill 
owners have repeatedly issued publicity threatening to move 
their mills to the South unless the nine hour day is reestablished. 
Under the new bill, children (under 21) would be permitted 
to work nine hours a day and forty-eight hours a week in mills, 
telegraph offices, telephone exchanges, railroads and express 
companies. The bill is being vigorously opposed by organized 
labor, social workers, club women and other progressive and 
philanthropic groups. 


A LABOR PARTY has been launched in Japan with the 
consent of the government. The new party’s platform includes 
demands for abolition of laws sunpressing free speech and 
press, universal suffrage for all over 18 years of age, abolition 
of the House of Peers, radical reduction of armaments and 
curtailment of all militaristic activities. The government has 
issued a warning that any attempt to model the party on the 
lines of Russian sovietism will bring about restrictions, and 
that if the new party advocates such principles as nationaliza- 
tion of the land, pay for army conscripts, etc., it will be sup- 
pressed. 


EXPERIMENTS in the manufacture of print paper from 
eucalyptus wood at the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
University of Wisconsin were successfully tested recently when 
a roll of the paper was run through a printing press. The 
test showed that the paper absorbed the ink well enough to 
produce good printing, and that it was strong enough to be 
run through a highspeed press. The eucalyptus wood used was 
grown in the state of Lao Paulo, Brazil, and it is believed the 
paper can be produced in Brazil at half the cost of imported 
paper. The same species of eucalyptus used in the Wisconsin 
tests can be grown in California, New Mexico and Florida, 
where the tree reaches pulpwood size in less than ten years. 
This attempt to devise a satisfactory substitute for the present 
paper supply is only one of many that are being carried forward 
by various agencies in view of the depletion of spruce wood 
forests in the northern United States, and also because of the 
international ramifications of the so-called “paper trust.” 


ACCORDING to the American Federation of Labor News 
Service, David Clark, spokesman for the textile manufacturers 
of the South and outspoken opponent of any proposal intended 
to improve working conditions, threatens the University of 
North Carolina with a curtailment of its legislative appropria- 
tions if the University insists on investigating conditions in the 
state’s textile mills. Mr. Clark, who is editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, is reported to have been speaking “unof- 
ficially,” but to have stated that the manufacturers “can and 
may bring pressure” to bear on the legislature to cut the 
university appropriation unless that institution confines itself 
to academic courses of study and leaves industrial questions 
alone. This attitude is in line with the action of the mill 
owners’ convention in Pinehurst, N. C., which rejected the 
request of university officials that they be allowed entrance to 
the mills to make a study of the economic and social conditions 
of the North Carolina textile industry. 


COMMU NELTE Se 


New York: Reaching for a Solution |} 


This 1s the second of two articles (the first was 
published on January 15) in which the director 
of plans and surveys for the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs sketches the task 
on which he ts engaged and indicates the method 
of attack upon it. Here he defines regional plan- 
ning as the New York Committee conceives it 
and outlines its progress. 


N mere size, wealth and power, New York has become 
the greatest of cities. The special dangers that lurk 
in its growth are those that come from immensity and 
success. In general these dangers do not differ from 

those that threaten the strength and vigor of allmodern cities. 
London has no skyscrapers and yet has the same evils in the 
form of slums and traffic congestion. Nor do the evils 
of congested growth in Manhattan in 1926 differ greatly 
in their nature from those ‘that afflicted the island in 1810 
when its population was only 93,914 and its first city plan 
was made. It has been suggested that what is wrong with 
New York is that it is too big. But is mere bigness in 
itself an evil? The cities of Yonkers and White Plains, 
and even the village of Croton, in Westchester, have 
unwholesome and crowded tenements and congested traffic 
conditions. ‘The difference is only in scale. It is true that 
the greater scale makes the evils more impressive and more 
injurious to the citizens, for as Karel Capek has said, speak- 
ing of London, it is the “unredeemable extent” of the blight- 
ed slum areas that makes them so grievous and depressing. 
But wrong methods of growth produce equally bad effects 
in the rural district as well as in the urban area—in the 
village as well as in the great city. Poverty and isolation 
in remote agricultural districts have as bad social conse- 
quences as poverty and overcrowding in the city. What is 
wrong with urban regions like New York is not that they 
are growing too large, but that they are growing in the 
wrong way for the purpose of expressing social order and 
human well-being. 

As I said in my last article, the problem of New York 
has to be considered from two broad aspects—first, that of 
the built areas, and, second, that of the unbuilt areas. In 
the first we have to apply remedial methods, namely, re- 
planning, reconstruction and reclamation; in the second, pre- 
ventive methods, namely, planning, construction and con- 
servation. The Regional Plan must deal with both aspects. 
The one affects all Manhattan, Brooklyn and Bronx, the 
greater part of Queens, and the principal New Jersey cities 
around Hackensack Meadows, and the scattered cities and 
villages in the environs; and the other affects the areas that 
are subdivided into building lots but not yet developed, and 
the great extent of acreage which has not yet been made 
to suffer from the operations of the real estate speculator. 


Our concern being primarily with the content anj Bove 
secondarily with the extent of urban growth, what 
underlying causes of those conditions that make the 1 
city so much of a failure in meeting the demands of} jf: a 
well-being and business efficiency? How will the New 
Regional Plan assist in showing how to correct the 
that are becoming intolerable: which defects, being arti. 
created, are capable of being corrected by art and sem aon 

If we penetrate deep enough into the causes of thes jpi ie 
and the worst of the evils that afflict urban communit) Jr ot 
will find that they are rooted in the false economic #/a¢ 
ards that have been applied to the development of lar} ye 

Does the evil consist of overcrowded housing cone}: 
with consequent darkness of rooms and inadequacy” he 
space? Obviously the cause is that in the interest of 
making the owners of certain lands have been permitt)}; xn! 
crowd too many rooms on the block or acre. Whaj 
group of owners gains another group loses, because the” 
age density and level of values remain approximatel t 
same, whether the urban growth is congested in on ty, 
and thinly scattered in another part, or whether it s 
out evenly in all its parts. Thus, although some ow }i the 
of property gain from overcrowding, owners as a whole 
wide areas do not gain, and the community always i lzy: 
This is true notwithstanding that a certain amount of 4, an} 


From an etching by Lionel Reiss it 
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tion, within the limits that will not be injurious to 
., may be financially sound. 

> we confronted with the problem of congested traffic 
streets? The obvious cause is either lack of adequate 
ion of land to meet the public needs for purposes of 
unication, or excessive building heights and densities 
yportion to the land available for these purposes. The 
s of property who enjoy the financial benefits of this 
led condition for a time ultimately have to lose; for 
mgestion of streets, and the forms of relief consisting 
e-way streets, prohibition of parking, or obstruction 
@ movement, may cause greater loss to owners of 
rty than that which they would have had to sustain 
dicating more space to the street area or by enduring 
ter amount of restriction on the heights and densities 
buildings they have erected. 

we sufier from inadequate space for parks and play- 
ids? The cause is not want of land, but want of plan- 
and conservation of open areas in adequate proportion 
ilding densities in advance of building development. 
we complain of high buildings? If so, it is not be- 
of any evils due to height per se, but to the lack of 
between the high buildings and the open areas sur- 
ing them. For this reason the greatest danger that 
tens the economic soundness of the skyscraper is the 
of unbuilt space needed to give it light and an open 
ect, and adequate facilities for movement of traffic. 


The Fundamental Adjustment 


it be true that, in these and other problems of the 
rn city, what is needed is a better balance between 
space and open space—then it should be a main ob- 
mt fof the regional plan to obtain this balance. But in 
@ace of the vested interests that have grown up on the 
of laws that have permitted existing conditions of con- 
bn, and of habits and mental attitudes that have been 
dered by these conditions, how is any change to be 
ed? And even if there was a popular understanding 
e problem and a desire for change, how is such a 
e and unofficial act as the making of a regional plan 
r to promote any desirable change? 

fore we can consider the answer to these questions 
ave first to answer the question—What is a regional 
? When we have found this answer we shall see that 
es not provide a cure, but only the means of obtain- 
cure. It is a means, however, that is essential as a 
to the ultimate solution of the whole problem of un- 
ced growth in urban areas. 


The Contents of the Regional Plan 


Whe regional plan does not differ from the city plan in 
reneral objects. In both cases the objects are to pro- 
health, order, safety, convenience and public welfare 
connection with the development or re-development of 
There is little distinction between the two kinds of 
in method or technique. Both are concerned with 
physical elements in the city. or region which have 
io with the use to which land is put for industry, busi- 
residence, or recreation, and with problems of move- 
or means of communication, which serve these uses. 
technical distinction arises from the necessity of making 
“Mregional plan more general and less detailed in its con- 
and more elastic and less definite in its application 
the city plan. 


DLE SOR okey 


Edward M. Bassett has stated that the ~ 
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contents of a city plan are limited to those things that can 
be put on maps and that relate to the legal quality of the 
land. In the main we have to confine the regional plan to 
those things that can be put on the map that forms the 
graphic illustration of the plan, but its proposals have no 
legal status in fixing the quality of any land until adopted 
as part of a city plan. Indeed, the chief difference be- 
tween a city and a regional plan is that the former is, or 
should be, a definite plan, comprising a map and legal pro- 
visions, and having the effect of a statute or ordinance to 
be enforced by the city authority, while the latter is mere- 
ly a skeleton map showing approximate lines of communi- 
cation, adaptability of areas of land to different uses in- 
stead of definite uses, and accompanied by statements of 
standards and principles instead of statutory provisions. But 
the regional plan should precede the city or village plan as 
a guide to the local authority in dealing with the broad 
aspects of its local problems and in coordinating proposals 
affecting its area with those affecting adjacent administrative 
areas and with the plan of the whole region of which 
it is a part. ‘This is particularly true where a city or 
village is a satellite or dormitory community of a large 
metropolis. 


How West Middlesex Did It 


An English instance comes to my mind that illustrates 
the contents and limitations of regional planning better than 
any American example of which I have knowledge. One 
of the sectors of Greater London consists of the West 
Middlesex Region. It comprises seventeen administrative 
districts. There is no regional government, but merely a 
joint committee having advisory functions and consisting of 
representatives of the local authorities. “Iwo years ago it 
prepared a regional plan showing proposals for all principal 
highways, open areas, agricultural wedges, and lands adapt- 
able for industry, business and agriculture. Since this re- 
gional plan was made, practically the whole of the seventeen 
authorities have proceeded to make a planning scheme for 
their respective areas in harmony with the proposals of the 
regional plan. When the planning scheme is completed it 
will have the effect of a legislative act and will fix the land 
quality of the whole region. 

One of the provisions in these English schemes fixes build- 
ing densities in the residential areas by prescribing an aver- 
age of from eight to twelve houses to the acre. By this 
means the land quality is determined on a basis that pre- 
vents any possible overcrowding or high values of land. 

We see in this illustration the significance of city plan- 
ning in controlling densities. When proper principles of 
growth are agreed to in regard to the areas of land that 
should be covered with buildings, the heights of buildings, 
the amount of street space needed to provide adequate means 
of communication in relation to permissible heights and 
densities, the amount of open space required for parks and 
playgrounds, and other features—then the effect of a plan 
is to prevent the various forms of congestion on all un- 
developed areas in future. On built areas its effect would 
be to prevent any increase in present density of buildings and 
congestion of traffic: and possibly to lessen either or both. 

Having regard therefore to what has been said as to the 
fundamental requirements of a plan being to control land 
development in the interests of public well-being and to the 
limitations of a regional plan as a basis for a city plan, what 
are the matters that should be covered by the Plan? 
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The Regional Plan of New York is being made on a 
map showing existing features and contour levels of the 
land. It is based on a survey of physical social and eco- 
nomic conditions and trends. An Existing Conditions map 
will show the physical conditions as they are, and boundaries 
of land features included in official maps—including exist- 
ing uses of land for industry, business, residence, parks and 
agriculture. On this map the framework of the plan will 
be built. It will show proposals regarding 


(1) Circulation, distribution and sanitation; and 
(2) Utilization of land and buildings. 


It will deal with these matters differently for built areas 
and unbuilt areas. 


The Proposals for New York 


The following is a summary of some of the major fea- 
tures to be shown on the plan: 


I. Proposats REGARDING TRANSPORTATION AND TRANSIT 


(a) Waterways and Harbors 
Pier and quay development. 
Outline of freight distributing facilities to link up shipping 
with railways and highways. 
Internal waterway system. 
Delineation of areas for other port developments including 
waterfront manufacturing sites. 
Water transit. 
(b) Railways 


Position of terminals for passengers aed freight. 

Belt railways and boulevards. 

Internal freight distribution system. 

Extension of main railways and rapid transit subway and 
surface lines. 

Extension and (or) elimination of trolley lines. 

(c) Highways, Bridges and Tunnels 

Extensions, widenings, by-passes and diversions of high- 
ways. 

These should include :— 

Circumferential highways. 

Improvement of approaches to docks and railroad termini, 
etc. 

(d) Airplane Landing Places 

Indication of suitable areas. 
(e) Marketing Facilities 
Waterfront improvements in relation to freight handling. 
Position of new market places or centers. 
(f) Main Drainage and Sewage Disposal 
Position of lines or sites referred to in the reports to ac- 
company the plan. 

Proposals regarding major highways, elevated highways, 
street widenings, and traffic proposals, will show how they 
tie together with the transportation system of the region, 
and afford scope for proper circulation at the focal points 
as well as between the different populated areas. Sug- 
gestions for adoption in more detailed planning, and state- 
ments of principles for the guidance of legislative and ad- 
ministrative authorities in making extensions to the highway 
system and many other matters will be dealt with in the 
report. 

II. Proposats Recarpinc Future Lanp UTILIzATION, BUILD- 


ING DEVELOPMENT, ZONING, PARKS AND RECREATION 
FEATURES, AND WATER SUPPLY 
(a) Areas Adaptable for Industry, Business and Residence 
Height and density will be dealt with in the report, as 
they cannot be shown on the map. 
(b) Sites Adaptable for Satellite Cities and Neighborhood 


Centers 
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(c) Open Areas = 
(1) Parks and playgrounds, or other open areas appa}. . 
as to situation and boundary which can be “FP BE 

located, but are not existing. 


(2) Areas adaptable for parks and playgrounds, ay “¢ 
fields, afforestation or cultivation. oe 


(3) Reservoir and water catchment areas. 
(d) Public Institutions 4 
Areas adaptable for new or displaced institutions. i: pe 


These are some of the features that can be laa 
the map or plan. A great many proposals will tz 
form of recommendations in reports, based on e ie 
social and legal studies. For instance: i 


Economic—Standards of space requirements of buildings i 
different situations. if 


Social —Standards of housing accommodations and 
about buildings used for habitation. 
Legal —Standards of protective regulations under the pike, | 
of} aly 
power calculated to receive court sanction, | | 
yet enlarging and perfecting the field of zon 


While we must endeavor to define policies on these 
tions we cannot place them on maps. * 
The Committee have no legislative power to give € 
to any of their proposals, and the application of Oe i. 

t 


will depend on the merits of what it contains. In the 
port on the plan there will be set out the standards” 
are thought to be desirable for application in specified)’ 
cumstances. Specific detailed projects will be dealt - ix 
in separate drawings, and only general outlines indi} 
in the plan. 


The State of the Project 


A great many of the projects included in the above 
line have been studied and plans prepared. These are 
ing correlated with projects that have been put forwa 
public bodies. i 

The survey of physical, economic and social cond 
required as a basis for the plan has been nearly compl 
The preparation of the plan and of many ancillary p 
is now under way. From two to three years will be 
sary to complete the work. It is hoped that the plan 
the statements of principles and standards that accomppk ». 
it will be a guide, for many years, to the constituent auf}!» ;. 
ities within the region in connection with the making] \j; 
their local plans under state enabling acts. The a 
not really be complete until the City of New York 
other public authorities in the region have necnatea 
for their several areas. One of the duties of the Comm 
is to promote suitable legislation; another is to org 
planning commissions in all administrative areas; aft 
third is to educate public opinion to support their 
authorities in executing plans. 

When we have completed our task we shall only 
laid the foundations on which adequate, effective and ¢ 
prehensive forms of county, city, and village planning 
be developed, within a region that has an area more 
three times the size of the state of Rhode Island, 
population greater than that of the Dominion of Car 

What has been said here as to the contents of a plan m 
give the impression that we are engaged in a m 
technical operation; that we are short-sighted enoug 
assume that the multiplication of skyscrapers, made @), ° 
beautiful, and of transit lines, made less disagreable, ° 
solve the problem of making the city a better place in w 
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well and to work. But the reader who has followed 
through both articles will not accuse us of being in- 
ferent to the social and economic phases of the problem 
irban growth, to the futility of bolstering up conditions 
: are fundamentally unsound and leading in a wrong 
‘ction, or to the importance of removing causes and not 
rely tinkering with effects. We must bring the art and 
nce of the architect, the engineer and the sociologist to 
rt upon the problems of the city; we must make our plans 
ithe basis of knowledge of conditions and with due regard 
the processes by which action is obtained. But the things 
| desire most to cultivate, so far as a plan may help to do 
_are that “splendor of the spirit” which makes cities 
at, and those gifts of beauty, order and wholesome living 
ich make them loved. 


THomas ADAMS 


| rving the Garden-Suburbanite 


N these days of specialization a generalized social work 
| job would be almost a novelty if it were found in an 
nerican instead of a European city. It becomes especiallv 
eresting when its orbit is the new garden suburbs which 
ance has been building, and its task the fitting of their 
dents into their new surroundings, and stimulating them 
ithe maximum use of their new advantages. 
Since Edith Elmer Wood wrote of these garden suburbs 
‘he Survey, Noy. 15, 1924) there has been an interesting 
jelopment of this sort in the Social Service Department 
ithe Public Housing Office. In the spring of 1924 this 
ce in the Department of the Seine (of which Paris is a 
tt) recognized the fact that the mere building of model 
.ammes for workers was an inadequate solution of the hous- 
, problem and created a social service department for 
» garden suburbs. The homes in these suburbs have been 
,erved for large families who have been living under very 
wded urban conditions. It is not surprising, therefore, 
find them lacking in good habits of hygiene and _possess- 
x standards of living which are far too low. ‘The social 
vice department was created, with M. Martin as its 
d, to assist the families in developing new standards, 
id to organize within the suburb all necessary institutions. 
. Martin has as his assistants three trained social work- 
5, one of whom, Mlle. Bougle, has had a year in the 
pston School of Social Work in addition to her previous 
perience and training as a nurse. 
‘Each of these workers has the supervision of four suburbs, 
aking twelve garden suburbs and twenty model tenements 
ander the control of this department. The suburbs contain 
jout three thousand families, a small number in comparison 
th the total needing supervision, but a very large number 
nsidered in terms of case load. The workers cannot 
yssibly visit each suburb more frequently than once a week 
nf }cause of the time involved in transportation. When a 


ident by the social worker, who decides which families 
+e most in need of case treatment. ‘These are visited as 
fequently as once a month or oftener in case of illness. 
1 the meantime, urgent situations can be reported to the 
urdien, the person in each town who collects the rents 
nd who can summon the social worker in an emergency. 
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shown in the fact that there are now on the waiting list 
for apartments or houses 40,000 families. Considering the 
rents, in Paris in comparison with the earning capacity of 
the workers, it is not surprising that they are anxious to 
secure comfortable living quarters even though these involve 
long commutation. One furnished room now costs from 
40 to 60 francs per week while the unskilled worker can 
earn only 18 or 20 francs per day and the skilled worker, 
as a maximum, 40 to 50 francs per day. Three unfurnished 
rooms in Paris may be rented for 150 francs per month 
or 1,800 francs yearly while in a garden suburb a man can 
have a four room house or even six rooms for the modest 
sum of from 800 to 1,500 francs per year, depending not 
only upon the matter of conveniences but upon the size of 
his family. For example, a man having only his wife and 
one child to support might have to pay 1,000 francs yearly 
rent but when the second child arrived, his rent for the 
same accomodations would be lowered to 900 francs. Cor- 
respondingly, as soon as a child in a suburban family reaches 
the age of sixteen the rent is raised. 

Each suburb has a community improvement association 
developed by the tenants themselves, and for which the dues 
are one franc fortnightly. A schedule of duties has been 
drawn up for this association under the control of the 
Public Housing Office. Although the plans for all the 
suburbs call for a public building to be used as a social 
centre as yet only one has been built, that at Gennevilliers. 
This attractive hall is leased from the Public Housing 
Office by the municipality, on which is incumbent the 
management of the social centre. Concerts, movies and 
festivities of all sorts are held in the auditorium. On the 
side of the building there is space for a few shops, one of 
which is occupied by a cooperative store and another is to 
be reserved for a clinic for well babies. One room up- 
stairs is to be kept as an office for the social worker where 
once a week a permanence d'aide sociale will be held in 
order that any tenants who wish may come and ask advice 
and information. When sufficient funds can be secured so 
that a worker may devote her entire time to one suburb 
then this building may become a settlement or neighbor- 
hood centre. 

Last summer at Stains and Dugny the tenants themselves, 
through these organizations, paid for three supervisers each 
for their playgrounds at a cost of 600 francs per month for 
each superviser. 

The local association, however, has already found a place 
for itself in helping individual families in time of death 
or unemployment. ‘The social worker herself dispenses no 
relief but this association may agree to pay a man’s rent 
while she is directing his efforts toward finding a new job. 
The social worker is able to do real family case work with- 
out being considered a source of relief. In addition, of 
course, she is the community organization worker, visiting 
teacher, vocational adviser, and health and children’s worker 
as well. 

The difficulties under which this development in housing 
is taking place are in some respects beyond the experiences 
of American social workers. These workers in the garden 
suburbs are receiving for this generalized social work six 
hundred and fifty francs per month, or, at present rates of 
exchange, less than thirty dollars! 

Mitprep D. Muncettr 
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T is still not altogether certain that we so-called 
“bipeds without (for the most part) feathers” should 
be classed as human beings. It is true that for un- 
numbered centuries the more naive branches of our 

genus called themselves homo, implying, thereby, that we 
had been given a distinctive—or invidious—status in the 
universe as the supreme product of creation. But in the 
Nineteenth Century, some of the invidiousness of the former 
times was dissolved, and some naturalists even went so far 
as to suggest that we should, henceforth, be called by the 
more general title anthropos, implying, thereby, that we 
had found our real relationshipp—with our cousins, the 
anthropoids. Some hold that the Victorian Age demonstrated 
what Darwin had merely suggested. 

But, when the Great War came on, the world was 
reassured: we began to act, once more, like real human 
beings. So popular opinion triumphed, and now the scien- 
tists have begun to make concessions. Some of them now 
admit that, even if we are not actual human beings, we 
often act as if we were, which, according to certain modern 
types of psychology, amounts to the same thing; so that 
eventually we shall really be human beings. A good many 
books dealing with various phases of the subject are coming 
to the reviewer’s desk. We shall take note of an assortment 
of four of them. 

Mr. Dorsey, in the first of the lot, has mustered much 
evidence to prove that we do often act like human beings. 
On this phase of his subject, his book is convincing. But 
when he turns to the other side and tries to show why we 
act like human beings, he limps a good deal. His psychology 
could be much improved. Some of it is almost as naive as 
was much of that old-time popular psychology which used 
to explain why dogs are “so human.” 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 


Books in Our Alcove 
Edited by Foseph K. Hart 


What If We Should Really Be Human Beings! | 


we act like human beings, what under the sun is tr, 
be done about it? We certainly can’t have an enormot| 
rabble of human beings running around loose on the earth | 
making free of the place just as if they owned it. They’w| 
got to be controlled—that’s all there is to it! At leas 
some of them must be controlled: some of them haven fi 
got as much brains as the law allows, and most of them 
haven’t got any more. This makes it very hard for thi 
few who have brains to get anything done: some imbecili},, 
is always getting in the way and asking questions! It)}) 
time something was done about it. Aen 

President Cutten, who is willing to admit that the humaiif;, 
being sometimes acts curiously like a monkey, feels sur} 
that the race is in danger—if people in general are allowe. 
to run loose and do as they please much longer. , 


“original American stock”—which, with “amazing folly, }}: 
is allowing itself to die out, and to be replaced by an imi}; 
migrant stock which has “a distinctly lower mental quality, 4 
and from which we are “getting our large families and ow 
future population and thereby lowering our general leve: 
of intelligence.” President Cutten thinks the “original| 
Americans” ought to do something about it. But thei’ 
great intelligence stands in the way: they are too intelligen’ 
to have children. The men in President Cutten’s own 
faculty, at Colgate, ‘average eight-elevenths of a son an 
their wives average three-fifths of a daughter.” Whats} 
to become of mind if this sort of thing keeps on? ; 

Perhaps, if Colgate would raise the salaries of its} 
faculty, something would happen to the other three® 
elevenths of that son, and to the remaining two-fifths o% 
that daughter! 
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But, let us turn what mind we have left from such 
vilight prospects to something more likely. Professor 
verstreet, accepting the human being for what he, more 
» less, appears to be, undertakes to suggest some of the 
ements of a technic by means of which human behavior 
ay be influenced and directed to desired ends. His presenta- 
‘on covers two levels: first, the introductory factors, such 
. capturing the attention, discovering the wants, making 
ings vivid, arousing without over-stimulating interest, and 
tting ideas securely lodged in the mind; second, the 
indamental factors, such as producing actual changes in 
ersons, building new habits, stirring the controlling deeps 
f the unconscious, making the path of thinking straight, 
using the mind to its creative level, and releasing the 
umor which makes adjustment to this almost human world 
Imost possible. Here is an enormously practical and 
rofitable range of investigation for all who have to do 
ith (alleged) human beings. If teachers and social workers 
nd other practitioners in behavior could cut loose from their 
ears and take a few good turns in this intellectual material, 
nd get their minds braved to the task of independence, 
more of us might, in time, come to be human beings, and 
hen we should be able to give up having to be content with 
merely acting like human beings. 

We might even, under those circumstances, go on to the 
ulfillment of Professor Eldridge’s suggestitn—The Or- 
ranization of Life. This possibility is still rather remote. 
rofessor Eldridge expects a good deal of a genus that is 
ot yet altogether sure that it is alive, or that it is human. 
fe marks out a rather rough and thorny intellectual road 
or us, too. Let no one jump to the conclusion that when 


SOMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, by Jesse F. Steiner. 
395 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


REAT Bodies Move Slowly says a well-known proverb 

which is sometimes true. Not always. For instance, 
Mduring war time, the people of the United States awoke, 
Pwith something of horror, to the fact that community dis- 
jorganization was the rule within our supposedly corporate 
Mlife. Our body politic shuddered from Boston to Los 
# Angeles, gave a number of vicious reflex kicks and plunges, 
Hand got on the job. “We must organize,” said our leaders. 
® “Organize,” echoed the valleys and the mountains, east, 
@ west, north and south. By 1920 we were in full swing. We 
were organizing everything, everywhere—not with any par- 
ji ticular intelligence, but like a hostler who makes a great 
rattling of doors and hinges and locks after the horse has 
been stolen. We organized some people out, and others in: 
i but—we organized. 

Five years have passed: now, what? Well, organization 
has lost its popular momentum. “Community organization” 
I has become an academic phrase. Popularly, we got all the 
| “organization” we could stand. We have seen what our 
| communities would become if they were organized. accord- 
| ing to certain patterns and then manipulated by machinists 
| addicted to that sort of pattern. The sight has not been 
alluring. Decentralizing forces are more in evidence today 
than they were five years ago. 

This does not mean that nothing of the former movement 
remains. On the contrary, most of what was healthy re- 
mains. To be sure most:of “the community” has escaped: 
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he uses the word “organization” he means the same thing 
as some others mean by the word “control.” ‘Control’ as 


it is generally used today connotes some sort of political or 
economic ordering by which the morons who infest the 
land will be made to give strict accounts of themselves— 
while our intellectuals are engaged in the enormously im- 
portant task of organizing themselves into an ‘American 
aristocracy,” our greatest present need. 

But “organization,” as here used, means that inner 
ordering by means of which a man comes to an understand- 
ing with himself as to what the world is and means to 
him—in all its external and internal bearings and relation- 
ships. Professor Eldridge carries through what we may 
call a sample line of argumentation—ranging through all 
the fields of science and philosophy, and making terms with 
all the important questions that confront the intelligent 
human being. Such a breaking of pathways calls for in- 
numerable turnings—now to the right, now to the left. 
Probably no other person in America, or the world, would 
take just the same turnings at every cross-roads. That is 
neither here nor there: the intellectual task of every 
completely human individual: is here dramatized. It is of 
the essence of the human contract that any man who wants 
to claim intellectual organization shall make, for himself, 
some such reconnoitre into the terrains of the spirit as is 


portrayed in this book. nko Pie 


WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS, by George H. Dorsey. 
Harper and Brothers. 512 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

MIND, ITS ORIGIN AND GOAL, by George B. Cutten. Yale University 
Press, 212 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR, by Harry A. Overstreet. 
Institute Pub. Co. 296 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF LIFE, by Seba Eldridge. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
470 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
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Community Organization—Without the Community 


we seem not to be intelligent enough or courageous enough 
to deal with the ultimate problem. In its place we are con- 
cerned with organizing social work, social centers, social 
forces, playground activities, health work, relief work—and 
the like. We are content to let the great ground swells of 
national emotion and unconscious action alone for the pres- 
ent: the giant is going back to sleep—as all good giants 
should. 

Professor Steiner’s book has caught the community or- 
ganization movement in this return systole. He gives us 
the things that are left from that tremendous expansion of 
a few years ago. What is left is less fundamental than we 
once hoped for; but it is more sane, more healthful, and, 
perhaps, more permanent. “The community” just is: that’s 
about as much as we can say for it now. “Organizing” it 
can destroy its life: not much else. In the meantime, there 
are a number of important things that can be done—as 
enumerated above. For the study of those things this book 
affords rich materials, plentiful references and adequate 
guidance. 

But, incidentally, the book shows the terrible deflation 
that has taken place in our emotions and hopes in the last 
five years. "Those emotions and hopes were, doubtless, im- 
possible of realization; but for a little while we lived by 
means of them. Not much of that is left. Community or- 
ganization is becoming assimilated to other phases of social 
work. It is no longer the gospel of freedom. It is the 
technic of specific activities. AIS dale 


L.xperience and Nature 


Running Commentary on John Dewey's Masterpiece 
IV. What Are Mind and Matter? 


HAT is the Constitution of the United 

States? Some say: “A document written in 

1787, to which nineteen amendments have 

since been added.”’ That answer is mythical 
and metaphysical. ‘The real constitution is certain basic 
social relationships in our national life, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. The Fourteenth Amendment means what 
the Supreme Court decides. The Fifteenth means nothing. 
The First very little. The Eighteenth may go the same 
way. Reality is not in things: reality is in the actual run 
of events in experience. 

Matter and Mind are two aspects of this order of events 
in experience: matter expresses the sequence of events; mind 
expresses their logical connections and dependencies. 

Matter is not an event, or an existence: it is a property 
of a particular level of events. Nothing “material” endures, 
not even the atom. Scientists now say that the atom is 
but a temporary equilibrium in the midst of nature’s forces. 
Matter is not the ‘‘cause” of mind; at most it is no more 
than a condition of mind. Matter is instrumental in experi- 
ence: it is a character by means of which events can be 
determined and, perhaps, controlled. 

Mind is, first, a great system of meanings—the “folk- 
ways’ —within which the workings of life are embodied. 
Meaning is as much a part of an event as is sequence. 
Mind is just as real as matter. Mind is the context of 
events, the background and foreground of events, a lumin- 
osity that surrounds events. 

Events have various characteristics. Some are purely 
“natural”: they occur, without choice or control. But most 
events are ongoing, incomplete, undetermined. Hence, they 
offer room for determination and control. Moreover, orders 
of sequence and coexistence are found among events. ‘These 
orders can be ascertained, and used for purposes of forecast, 
selection and direction. So mind appears: mind is more 
than the static meaning of an event; it may also direct events 
to desired ends. Hence, mind may be defined as the instru- 
mental method of directing changes in nature so as to secure 
results that are desired. Mind everywhere puts its recon- 
structive impress upon nature. 

But this general mind is limited in its reconstitutive 
ranges: it falls into grooves of habit and custom. ‘These 
obstruct when a total situation must be made over: when, 
for example, the wagon has failed and the steam engine 
must be invented. Such a situation calls for a more con- 
centrated and a more flexible form of mind. This con- 
centration and flexibility are found in what we may call 
individual minds. 

Individual minds are rare. An individual mind is one 
that has broken loose from the grooves of the general mind, 
and that dares to initiate observation and reflection, to form 
designs, and to undertake experiments on the basis of hypo- 
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theses which diverge from accepted doctrines and tr: @ 
tions. In such a mind, the Ptolemaic universe passes, 
Copernican takes its place; the world that was made 


. Claes ry e bs otf \ 
six days disintegrates, and an evolving universe appee| st 


old social orders dissolve, and the individual stands fo) | pet 
as a candidate for eventual freedom. It, is no accident t | bis, 
every great scientific discovery bears the name of a greatmi i 

i ni 


Now, in these creative experiences, the ‘‘mental” and ~ 
“thysical” are long undifferentiable. When the physin jf’ 
in his laboratory sees the atom go to pieces, disclosing m/f 
worlds within, he does not know—or care—whether 
new elements that appear are “mental” or ‘‘physical.” —\# 
calls one of them an electron, for example. Its nature} 
hypothetical, and hypotheses begin by being “mental.” Latrj'’ 
the electron appears to be a definite item in the structure | i 
the new atom. It is thenceforth reckoned as “physica 
There is nothing unusual about such changes from 7 
one to the other, or vice versa. Similar changes take pli}! 
in the reconstructive experiences of all people. | 
the ultimate object of science is neither something 
or physical. It is the sequence of events which is 
to direction which science is interested in; and the 
and physical are both but expressive characters of even 
So when the erstwhile scientist talks about the “ultime’}! 
reality” of matter, or of mind, he is talking not as a scientfy 
but as a metaphysician, and usually as a very amateur ff 
metaphysician, at that. ee 

Why then do we classify “matter” as “dead” but “eto! 
nal,” whereas “mind” is “living” but “temporal”? Becaw 4's 
we are still victims of primitive fear, which distorts 0] 
immediate experiences and dominates our critical experienc 
The “mental” is more precarious than the “material,” b'} 
it is no less real. It is probably far more real to most 
us—most of the time. i 

Moreover, we have been brought up to be lazy: we wal) 
a “mind” distinct from “matter,” framed in Platonic glory’ 
above the earth. It wearies us to face the task of real min’ FF 
giving meaning and direction to events; understanding nk 
own nature; choosing its own destiny; working out its ovi 
salvation, and by means of the physical, organizing a wor | 
that may be enduringly satisfying. Not finding suf 
“minds,” we are apt to surrender to our primitive fears. — 

But “mind” is first general—inclusive of all meaning 
Tt may never be anything else. Also, it may become indivi) 
ualized, escape from the grooves of custom, strike out © 
its own lines and so give new character to the events of @ 
age. Such a mind, though it may not achieve the glory 4 
a Platonic heaven, does, like Plato, himself, help to redee\9 
life from some of its fears and give it a luminosity ar, 
courage that have imperishable quality. 
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EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, by John Dewey. Open Court Publishi%@ 
Co. 443 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. : 
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For Peace on Railroads 


INNEL MANAGEMENT ON THE RAILROADS. 4 study by 
olicy Holders’ Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
ied Boardman Publishing Co. 227 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid 
e Survey. 


JIS study represents an attempt to diagnose the 
suman problem of the American railroad industry and 
yraise personnel management as a method for helping 
solution. ‘The study points out that the most acute 
s thereof grow out of matters relating to wages, and 
usizes the importance of what it calls “constructive 
ye representation in industry” as the most essential 
owards the progressive solution of the problem. “The 
cance of stabilized employment, the provision of 
le working conditions, the recruiting and training of 
yes, safety, sanitation, ventilation and housing are all 
2d as elements of the problem together with relief for 
, illness, and death. TF inally, the necessity for more 
ately gaging employe morale and augmenting its 
‘th is indicated. 
Btle if any fault can be found with this diagnosis. 
inly if railroad managements and workers can get 
er and systematically tackle the solution of these 
uy aspects of the human problem of their industry 
Jerable progress will be made. It will also follow 
he aim of personnel management which the study in- 
Bs “to secure employe cooperation” will be progressively 
ed. While the study does not attempt to shed either 
or heat on the thorny problem of wage compensation, 
erhaps wisely so, it does deal with the difficult subject 
ganized relationship between railroad employes and 
gement. In_ glancing 
Chapter VI on Con- | 
ive Relations, the stu- 
of matters human in 
ailroad industry or the 
igent railroad manager 
-d easily be able to grasp 
difference between ‘“em- 
representation” made 
ious by the propaganda 
ertain railroad manage- 
s, and genuine collective 
ining. Such student or 
r after grasping this dif- 
ce, ought to have no fur- 
difficulty in judging the 
of collective bargaining 
e most suitable founda- 
upon which to build for 
d employe cooperation. 
plan of wunion-manage- 
cooperation, originally 
ed at the suggestion of 
American Federation of 
rt shopcraft unions on the 
imore and Ohio Railroad, 
since introduced on the 
t Canadian National and 
tr railway systems, is clear- 
escribed both in respect 
its logical development 
collective bargaining and 
ethod of procedure. 
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The study clearly emphasizes the necessity, despite the 
many experiments and developments now under way in the 
railroad industry in respect to savings and insurance, for an 
intensive investigation of the important subject of relief 
measures. Facing the facts the conclusion cannot be 
escaped that, on the whole, attempts on the part of rail- 
road managements to provide these benefits to their 
employes might in the long run serve to accentuate rather 
than ameliorate the differences between workers and manage- 
ments. 

The study is a wholesome indication of a growing 
conscience as far as the obligations of the industry to its 
millions of workers are concerned. It is the first book of its 
kind which really attempts to bring home the significance 
of the human problem of the industry, especially as bearing 
on the duties of our steam railroads to the public. The fact 
that the study does both these things in the light of the 
intense political and economical controversy in which the 
industry finds itself constitutes perhaps its greatest value. 

As a summary of human standards actually in existence 
not only on some railroads but also in many large industrial 
undertakings, the study ought to be of service to spokesmen 
for organized railroad workers and railroad managers, for 
it cannot be denied that many of the conditions which the 
study emphasizes as eminently desirable in the interest of 
railroad workers and the morale of the industry are far 
from standard on the great majority of our railroads today. 

Otto BEYER 

Consulting Engineer, Railway Employes 

Department, A. F. of L. 
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The Human Seasons 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF BUSINESS CYCLES, by Maurice B. 
Hexter. Houghton Mifflin Co. 206 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The 
Survey. 

HIS Pollak monograph embodies a research into certain 

social problems which have never been investigated 
with the same statistical apparatus nor with equal intensive- 
ness before. The author has tilled his field with the 
statistical tools devised by Professor Warren M. Persons, 
and has reached results which are instructive and novel even 
though admittedly tentative. And he has been indefatigable 
in his research on the thought of earlier writers. 

The author has not, like so many demographers, con- 
cerned himself with “the static state’—studying and com- 
paring the death rate, for example, between countries or 
parts of a country, or among racial or economic groups. 
On the other hand, he has examined the distribution of 
deaths and other vital phenomena over time, using the 
monthly interval, a finer unit of time than has been 
customary in earlier work. This has enabled him to examine 
with much greater accuracy both the seasonal and the 
cyclical fluctuations of several social problems: marriages, 
births, deaths, still-births, and divorces in or near Boston. 
He has also given passing attention to the long-time or 
“Secular”? movements in these variables, and, as another, by- 
product, the disturbances set up by the war and its psycho- 
logical aftermath. 

Strong seasonal tendencies are noted and measured in the 
case not only of marriages but also of births, deaths, and 
divorces, less clearly in the case of still-births. 

Yet some tentative conclusions are advanced as to the 
time sequences among the seasonal movements—which are 
found to be quite different from the sequences among 
cyclical movements, as might be expected. If the time rela- 
tion for maximum correlation may be regarded as fully 
significant, the birth rate tends to move up and down nine 
months after marriages, and to fluctuate concurrently with 
employment. Curiously enough, the death rate seems to 
rise in advance of a fall in the birth rate by nine months; 
in other words deaths fluctuate inversely as conceptions in 
their seasonal variation. Divorces appear to lag five months 
after employment, and four months after marriages. 

The author has gone a step further and correlated certain 
of these variables with each of the others, as to seasonality. 
As Mr. Hexter clearly realizes, the results are neither 
dependable statistically—owing, for example, to the small 
size of most of the coefficients and the small number (12 
pairs) of items used as a basis for the correlations—nor un- 
equivocal as to the interpretation of causal interrelationships 
or common susceptibility to other causes. 

Conclusions as to cyclical interrelationships are in some 
respects even more tentative. The extreme disturbancy of 
most of the series forced Mr. Hexter to use that rather 
unsatisfactory device, the twelve-month moving average, 
necessarily obscuring in a measure the response of his varia- 
bles to the business cycle. 

During the business boom of 1906-7, marriages, and 
presently births, increased, according to Dr. Hexter’s sum- 
mary graphs of the monthly statistics (page 116). ‘The 
death cycle was high in 1905 and 1907. Marriages were 
again numerous in 1913, 1914, and 1917, but fell off in 
1910 and, owing to the war, in 1918. Births varied little 
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from 1912 until 1919 
when the r918 check 
in marriages showed 
its influence. It is Mr. 
Hexter’s belief that 
“the birth rate is more 
delicately adjusted to 
cyclical fluctuations 
than is the death rate”; 
also that “‘marriage is 
not so much controlled 
as is the birth rate, and 
further that marriage is 
not as delicately ad- 
justed to variations in 
business enterprise as is 
the death rate.” Di- 
vorces show at times a 
more consistent relation 
to business prosperity, 
tending to rise and fall 
with the level of prices and business activity, even thowm 
correlation coefficient fails to disclose the fact. 

Some of the findings announced in this monographiygx 


Drawn by Colin Gillin The New Leader. - 
OUT OF WORK 


ot the book is its stimulation not Sele to further stuy 
these same variables in ones localities, for amie T 


subjected to similar quantitative analysis. On this [I 
Mr. Hexter and others have made a beginning cleat | 


ment of business enterprises. 
statistical self-observation, through analysis of 
statistics, should not succeed as well in social adminielll [I 
as in the business world. But the social administrator | 
the business man, cannot live unto himself alone. 


be equally Aiuaihatee in this little explored field. — 
Waza: BERRID, 
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The American Backgroune 


NORTH AMERICA, by J. Russell Smith. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Price $6.00 postpaid of The Survey. > ; 
NORTH AMERICA, by Lil. Rodwell Jones and P. W. Bryan. L. 
MacVeagh. Dial Press. 537 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The S* 


PEOPLE that has overcome so many physical obst*#! 
in the path of progress as the American is particuy 
apt Ye Seca its uate over nature. 


results of bad breeding; and now more and | 
economic geographers are trying to convince us that Py 
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ad it through from end to end and feels enriched by 
ledge of America which he could have obtained in 
er way. J. Russell Smith combines with an acknowl- 
mastery in his field a wide knowledge of all human 
s, a sympathetic curiosity, the art of quoting aptly 
ith astonishing suggestiveness, and prophetic vision. 
sts and fellow travellers are among his sources of 
ation; for, he realizes that the utilization of natural 
hes is not least a matter of human psychology. His 
\\™tion of each region is that of a social and cultural 
ment as well as of an area of common topographical 
Bes. Most unusual of all, each chapter is concluded by 
ast in which—for the first time, so far as we are 
in a book of this sort—an accurate knowledge of 
hnd of trends is made the basis for a scientific, if 
ative prognosis. Altogether, a remarkable textbook, 
ourageous excursions also into political and economic 
absolutely unpretentious in these respects, yet for 
ery reason appealing as no dry and impersonal text- 
ould appeal. 

unfortunate for the two English authors that their 
m almost the identical subject appeared at about the 
iime and is, in many places, being reviewed together 
. Russell Smith’s. For, compared with his, their 
is colorless and, let us be frank, painfully hard to 
Yet the two Britishers are making a contribution of 
dwn, not only in a section that traces the geographical 
ounds of modern American history, but also by 
ing out of their regional survey those features that 
st considered from the point of view of a more general 
cance and treating these with corresponding thorough- 
hus they give a fuller description of cotton, oil and 
their relation to the American scene than is found 
«qu@ler geographical textbooks. It may be doubted, how- 
whether this work is simple and stimulating enough, 
country at least, for the purpose the authors have in 
that of a textbook for high-school or college fresh- 
@lasses. Bae: 
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IUROSES OF THE NATIONS, by C. E. Playne. Thomas Seltzer. 
b. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


DPI.E whose behavior during and since the war re- 
ires of them that they maintain an emotional attitude 
its cause will not like this book. For, it tells us 
the mind of Europe a good deal that conflicts with 
evalent theories of war guilt. Belonging to the gen- 
ype of Civilization: Its Cause and Its Cure literature, 
intains that the progress of western civilization has 
eld up and the war of 1914 caused by the failure of 
nervous systems to adjust themselves to the increasing 
s of life. 

Bt while the thesis thus deals with men in the plural, 
rgument deals with nations as individuals, and it is 
fat reason that it fails to convince. The study of group 
blogy has not reached a point at which such a hypo- 
is permissible. Concretely, symptoms given in the 
as belonging to the condition of a nation often are 
those of a limited group or geographical area with- 
& nation. 

Be symptoms of the alleged neurosis are clearly set forth, 
idence is heaped upon evidence to indicate their pres- 
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ence in the two countries chosen for detailed study, Ger- 
many and France. But, as is natural when you deal with 
nations as social units, too much is made of political hap- 
penings, and other factors are dragged in to fill out the 
picture. One is reminded of previous efforts to lay the 
troubles of civilization to a single cause—whether it be the 
armament ring, the Jew, modern science or alcoholism: the 
temptation to twist factual statements a little so as to make 
them fall within the main channel of the argument is not 
completely resisted. 

Yet, with all their faults, such essays are often creative 
because they suggest more trends of thought than the 
author himself is willing to pursue. Thus the present book. 
unconvincing though it is, may sincerely be recommended 
for its many promising leads and, though this may seem 
hackneyed, for a really imposing wealth of apposite data. 

Bete 


When the State Does 
Social Work 


SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC WELFARE, by Howard W. 
Willard. University of North Carolina Press. 
postpaid of The Survey. 

HE University of North Carolina has done a notable 

service in publishing this very useful compilation of 
information on the various systems, in different states, 
under which their public institutions function. This book 
will be welcomed in many class rooms. Any student of the 
subject, one of the most important in a scheme of social 
study, will find here a pretty complete statement of the 
modern view of public welfare and its boards, as they have 
developed out of the boards of state charities which preceded 
them, Particularly useful and interesting are the two 
chapters devoted respectively to the unique North Carolina 
plan and the very comprehensive Pennsylvania plan: the 
former showing what may be done in a state which seems 
to exercise a rigid financial economy in all its affairs and 
which recognizes the value of the county as the seat of 
public welfare efforts; the latter the possibility of organiza- 
tion on a magnificent scale, where the expenditure of money 
is limited only by the value of the results attained. 

The authors have called for help on several co-laborers. 
Howard Jensen contributes a timely chapter on The County 
as a Unit for Public Welfare and Social Work, in which 
he points out the rather strange fact that the county, which 
is the universal governmental unit all over the country, 
has been the least regarded as a field for social welfare. The 
city and the state have engrossed nearly all efforts and the 
county has been ignored. Yet the county is the last refuge 
of our democratic government, so rapidly drifting into 
bureaucracy, with its head, if not its heart, in Washington. 

Sophonisba P. Breckenridge adds a chapter on The 
History and Development of Present State Systems. She 
deplores the fact that with their change into boards of 
public welfare, one of the most valuable functions of the 
original boards of state charities is inevitably lost, namely, 
that of being the eye of the people of the state, observing 
the work of their servants. It is not possible for the same 
agency to be an executive doing work and an inspector and 
supervisor, observing and reporting on how the work is 
being done and advising how to do it better. Miss Brecken- 
ridge points out that even before the development into 
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boards of public welfare, this valuable function had been 
impaired. No matter how much, in theory, the state boards 
had been created as agents of inspection, supervision and 
report, few legislatures understood and fewer really believed 
in the theory, and in almost every case executive duties soon 
were foisted upon them. Perhaps this was an indication of 
an actual leaning towards centralization of government 
and a loss of faith in democracy. We may as well admit 
that, however idyllic, government by town meeting is lost 
for us beyond recall. 

The last chapter of the book deals with the subject of 
a federal department of public welfare. Robert W. Kelso 
argues that we have already a number of scattered frag- 
ments of such a federal department, and that efficiency and 
economy would be promoted by uniting them under one 
head. Of course this is a sound contention so far as it goes. 
The arguments pro and con are well worth study. If such 
a department could be, and remain, purely advisory, even 
a thorough going democrat might welcome it. But only a 
very optimistic, or a very ill-informed, citizen would desire 
to impose upon our federal government any more executive 
functions than it now labors under. And the differences in 
social and economic conditions which exist in our forty- 
eight states are so profound that anything like a national 
administration of public welfare is clearly out of the question. 

The state of North Carolina is to be congratulated on 
its recent social progress. Its great university, which is 
pursuing lines of usefulness to the people of the state beyond 
most of its kind; its state Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare with its close connection with the university; and 
its general educational advance, must together (and they 
belong together) be a source of profound thankfulness to 
its enlightened citizens, even more than its progress in 
cotton spinning or its success in making millionaire tobacco 
manufacturers. ' ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


Can the White Man Survive? 


THE MENACE OF COLOUR, by J. W. Gregory. 
pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Lippincott Co. 264 
E are warned that civilization is endangered by the 
‘rising tide of color; and the progress of humanity is 

embarrassed by the rising tide of color prejudice. With the 
former this book is primarily concerned: the instincts and 
interests which constitute color prejudice, and over which 
we might be expected to have a measure of control are not 
subjected to examination for these do not constitute our 
danger. We are warned that the menace of our time is the 
decline in the numbers and prestige of the white race as 
compared with fecundity, aggressiveness and powers of 
assimilation of the colored race. “Ihe author is professor 
of geology in the University of Glasgow and his approach 
to race questions is made largely from the standpoint of 
geographical and climatic conditions bearing on racial 
distribution. 

All the continents are included. Asiatic immigration into 
Western America receives a chapter though the author is 
more deeply interested in Australia where he sees the 
permanence of the white man menaced in a continent which 
with Europe and North America would be the chief home 
of the white race. Here Professor Gregory develops what 
is perhaps his central hobby as a scientist—the white man’s 
capacity to colonize the tropics. He makes a strong case to 
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prove that “the deleterious effects on the white rac 
attributed to the tropical climate are not establisheq. 
196). The reader may be left to judge whether ! 
evidence is adduced for the other and very different as 
that “there is nothing in climate to prevent the d 
ment of the tropical lands by white labor” (p. 239) 
African race-problems are discussed with referej 
South Africa where “the maintenance by some meas 
segregation of an artificial barrier between the whip} 
colored races seems the only way to prevent the submer 
of the white population” (p. 140). From the same 
the Negro problem in North America is discusse¢ 
considerable detail. Negro progress receives a hurrie | 
somewhat superficial treatment. The author has visit) | 
States several times and draws therefore on his @ 
perience supplemented by a rich fund of quotations 
he presents without discrimination as to their comp 
merit and authority. We get a picture of Hampt 
Tuskegee as large and wealthy Negro schools but t 
no recognition of their distinctive contribution to 
education and to the South as a whole through a p 
of leadership aiming at community improvement and 
racial harmony. Prophecies of racial conflict are ¢ 
from the years 1905-1915 and exaggerated emphz 
the riots of 1919 while there is practically no reco 
of the constructive forces at work in the South. ] 
are given to show the disparity between the sums ex] 
on whites and Negroes in the public schools of the 
but the significant advances in public expenditures for 
education in recent years are not noticed and the 
which leads the South in this matter is not even mem 
in the tables of comparison. Ti 
Race-contacts are considered mainly from the stan 
of the white race and the threat to its strong surviW| 
the author has been convinced that “the mixture 0 
goes on with increasing momentum.” ‘This conclusion 
have been modified perhaps by the author if he had poy|hi 
more recent census figures and had been brought int 
tact with the growth of race-pride among the Negro 
the increasing number of self-contained Negro co 
in the cities and rural districts of the South. 1e 
ment suffers from the failure to envisage the main p 
as fundamentally a question of education, of individt 
community attitudes, knowledge and good-will, — 
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What to Read on the World Coulll 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE}. 
Julia E. Johnson. The H. W. iVilson Co. 117 pp. Price 
postpaid of The Survey. ~ q 

Contains a bibliography to 1923, with briefs for the neg 

and affirmative, and many reprints of arguments. p 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL just 
AND THE QUESTION OF AMERICA’S PARTICIPAT 
by Manley OC. Hudson. Harvard University Press. 389 
Price $4.00 postpaid! of The Survey. 

Contains a collection of documents, 
America’s entrance into the court. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE INTERNATIO 
COURT, by Frances Kellor and Antonia Hatvany. 
Seltzer 352 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

A full statement of the organization of the ‘Court, 
arguments showing its political basis, and warnings 
United States against lightly accepting the responsibilitt 
membership. 

The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 
published a series of pamphlets bearing on the question 
World Court. aK (0 : 

These pamphlets contain complete bibliographies. The A : NG 
Report of the Permanent Court, covering the period ~ 
January 1, 1922 to June 15, 1925, may be secured through} 
Foundation. : 


and is an argument 


Me nary 15, 1926 


ents the facts and issues in a form which deserves to 
‘mand the attention of the many earnest minds now 
ed in the study of this crucial task in the great venture 
James W. C. DoucaLi 


PS . 
\merican society. 


'HERUN OF THE SHELVES 


ooks are listed here as received. Many of 
ose mentioned by name only in the classt- 
ted sections below will be reviewed later. 


Social Practice 


HE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH, by Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 
Feeright Evans. Boni and Liveright, New York. 364 pp. Price 


GE LINDSEY and his collaborator present this book as 
lection of facts and tentative conclusions which should be 
yn to the public, particularly to parents and educators. 
in Denver, where he has been judge of a juvenile court for 
ty-five years and which he regards as a typical American 
he draws these stories of personal contact with modern 
h, much as a technician might present data on the experi- 
ts that have been performed in his laboratory. “I am not 
‘iGRicapting to offer solutions,’ Judge Lindsey states, stehave 
Miyanacea. But I believe that if human society can ever be 
ught to diagnose its own case and to understand clearly 
> of the things that are the matter with it, our national 
j—or whatever you choose to call the entity—will work the 
er out to a reasonable solution.” Most of the chapters of 
ibook have to do with girls, usually high school girls, who 
offended against society’s code of sex conduct. In 1920-21, 
only year for which he gives figures, Judge Lindsey dealt 
760 delinquent girls of high school age (14 to 17) of 
m 304 were still in school. He ascribes modern youth’s 
Ling of convention partly to “the boy with a flask,” to the 
mobile, and to the rigidity of divorce laws which makes 
Mh fear a relationship from which it is so difficult to escape, 
/more than any of these contributing factors, he blames 
blindness of parents and teachers, and their failure to under- 
ki the urgencies of youth. While the book is marred in 
2s by sentimentality and tinges of sensationalism, he makes 
ea that will carry far for honest facing of facts, for 
ance an dunderstanding and faith. B.A.R. 


[THE CHILD, THE CLINIC, AND, THE COURT, A Group of 
Papers. New Republic, Inc. 344 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The 
purvey. 


IE OF the papers which composes this collection has been 
ished in part in The Survey [When Children Sit in Judg- 
it, by Miriam Van Waters: June 1, 1925]. The whole, 
Wing together in print the series of notable addresses at 
Joint commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
first Juvenile Court and the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Psychopathic Institute, held last January in Chicago, 


es together the considered opinions of an outstanding group 


hen and women who are spending their lives in the study 
| service of children in schools, courts, and clinics. The 
yors include A. L. Jacoby, Miriam Van Waters, Marion 
enworthy, William Healy, Helen T. Wooley, Herman M. 
br, Augusta F. Bronner, Smiley Blanton, Thomas D. Eliot, 
| Anderson, Franz Boas, Joel D. Hunter, Charles W. Hoff- 
q Grace Abbott, Ben B. Lindsey, Julia Lathrop, Julian 
‘Mack, G. W. Kirchwey, and others. 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, by Jessice G. Cosgrove. George 
1. Doran Co., New York. 117 pp. $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

S. COSGROVE of the Finch School, New York city, 
discusses such themes as The Value of Sacrifice, Honor 
| Responsibility, Romantic Love, Spiritual Life in an attempt 


i 
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nterpret modern daughters and parents to one another. It 


Bile: 


is a sane and tolerant little book, which takes for granted the 
place of movies, radio, automobile, and “speed” in present day 
life, and tries to make the best of them. It would probably be 
resented by the average daughter of high school or college age. 
To the conscientious and puzzled mother of such a girl it pre- 
sents no new solutions, but the viewpoint and attitudes are 
invaluable. B.A.R. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL HYGIENE, by Frankwood E. 
Williams, C. Macfe Campbell, Abraham Myerson, Arnold Gesell, 


Walter E. Fernald, Jessie Taft. Yale University Press. 150 pp. 
Price $1.60 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE LIST of men and women whose papers are ‘published 
in this volume is sufficient review in itself for the initiated 
to bear witness to the quality of the volume. The papers were 
delivered in a noteworthy series at Yale University in the 
spring of 1923; they include as titles The Mechanism of 
Human Behavior, Mental Hygiene and Education, Mental 
Hygiene and Family Life, Mental Hygiene Service for Chil- 
dren, The Feebleminded and the Community, and Mental 
Hygiene and Social Work. 


Industry and Economics 


THE RELATION OF SOVERNMENT TO INDUSTRY, by M. L. 
Requa. Macmillan. 241 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THOUGH probably representing the views of the present 
Administration, one cannot avoid feeling that this book is the 
product of a state of mind rather than a process of thought. 
The definitions of paternalism and communism are farfetched 
and question-begging; the historical generalizations are undis- 
criminating and illogically worked out. No distinction is made 
with reference to them as forms of government apart from 
modes of industrial control, so that they are quite profitless 
both for indsutry and politics. The author imagines that they 
are the only alternatives to individualism, which he makes the 
subject of his rhetorical appeal, drawing on American sentiment 
and pioneer days as his basis. But it appears that even his 
individualism is a pretense. His chapters on the signficance of 
raw materials, of transportation, of agriculture and his sym- 
pathy for labor aims in the new collaborative schemes show 
that he. is not an individualist because of any natural rights 
theory but because he is subject to the great “red” scare. For 
he actually advocates government regulation and control of 
certain raw wealth, assistance to shipping, and concludes by 
requiring that schools and colleges teach the benefits of American 
Individualism by carefully selected and censored text books! 
Rutgers University. HucH McD. Croxir 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, by 
Wiliam L. Ransom and Parker Thomas Moon. Academy of Political 
Science. 198 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF ADAM SMITH’S DOCTRINES INTO 
GERMANY, by Carl William Hasek. Longmans, Green & Co. 155 pp. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE REGULARIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT, by H. Feldman. Harper 
& Brothers. 437 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY—Volume I, by 
Wellington D. Jones and Derwent S. Whittlesey. University of Chicago 
Press. 375 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

HARVARD BUSINESS REPORTS, Compiled by Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard. A. W. Shaw Co. 561 pp. Price $1.25 
postpaid of The Survey. 

THE ANTHRACITE QUESTION, by Hilmar Stephen Raushenbush. H. 
W. Wilson Co. 143 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, by Walton H. Hamilton. University 
of Chicago Press. 960 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OR SOCIALISM, by Scoville Hamlin. Dor- 
rance & Co. 193 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE RELATION OF GOVERNMENT TO INDUSTRY, by M. L. Requa. 
The Macmillan Co. 241 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY, by Harold G. 
Moulton. University of Chicago Press. 780 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of 
The Survey. 

GASOLINE—What Everyone Should Know About It, by T. A. Boyd. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 211 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP, by Carl D. Thompson. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

445 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK, 1925. Rand School of Social 
Science. 488 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

A PITMAN’S NOTE BOOK, by Roger Dataller. The Dial Press. 270 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 201 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE ROMAN COLONATE, by Roth Clausing. Longmans, Green & Co. 
323 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
$3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


When the Drums Begin to Beat 


To THE Epitor: “Will they remember when the drums 
begin to beat?” is the phrase with which your reviewer of 
some current war plays closes his article. It is a pertinent 
question. 

There is a more important one, however, that needs frank 
discussion at this time and that is, “Should they remember 
when the drums begin to beat?” It is probably true that 
many who believe that they now understand the irrational! 
attitudes which war induces will be swept away by the mad- 
ness of the moment when war comes, but what of those 
who do remember? 

The sensitive point in popular thinking is just there. At 
the present time little consideration is given to the question 
of the right or duty of the one who remembers to act on his 
convictions and still less to that of whether he serves a useful 
purpose in society by doing so. Why imply that we ought to 
remember, unless you are ready to follow it up with a frank 
justification of all the implications that follow from such 
action? 

I believe that you would render a valuable service by open- 
ing up an examination of the whole subject. Should they 
remember when the drums begin to beat? 

PauL JONES 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 

New York 


A Correction 


To tHE Epiror: President H. W. Chase of the University 
of North Carolina has called the attention of the Committee 
on Militarism in Education to the fact that no military train- 
ing is given in the University of North Carolina. By an error 
the University of North Carolina was included in a list of 
colleges giving compulsory military training, in a pamphlet 
by Winthrop D. Lane, published by our Committee, which 
list was given in The Survey of December 15. 

We regret this error and will be grateful for anything 
which The Survey can do to make known the truth that mili- 
tary training at the University of North Carolina was discon- 
tinued three years ago. 

Joun Nevin Sayre 

Chairman, Committee on Militarism 

in Education 


Anent Military Training 


To tHE Eprror: JI am surprised that you can give space 
to such specious words as those in which John D. Kender- 
dine reiterates the old, discredited idolatrous attitude toward 
war as something that has to happen; for which schoolboys 
are taught modesty and courtesy, hygiene and sanitation, and 
in which (he implies) men who have been trained are not 
likely to be killed. Has he seen War in Pictures (International 
Federation of Trade Unions, Tesselschadestraat 31, Amster- 
dam, Holland)? This shows what happens to the most per- 
fectly trained men. I have not met one young soldier returned 
from the ranks who did not perfectly understand, now, that the 
late war was a huge bunco game, and that every youth who 
entered it in good faith was buncoed. 

Must college boys still be taught the old superstitions? 

Lavinia L. Dock 

Member of Women’s International League 

for Peace and Freedom 
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Salute! j pb 

To THE Eprror: I have read with great interest — 
Kenderdine’s article in The Survey. It is an excellent prese a | 
tion—even if I am on the other side of the issue. a(\e 1 
EDWARD EARLE tue LN ting 


University of Cincinnati Tbs 
4 is to 

-~ Jyfeaies 3 

From a Reserve Officer Bibs 

To tHE Epitor: That is mighty good stuff, The Ot i 
Side of Military Tee, of Mr. Kenderdine’s, in the Janu: |, ft 


15 Survey. PF eciiining 

My own war experience seems to duplicate his—a reo=)! ™ 
nition of the fearful loss in lives and money due to inadequ.! | = 
training, this inadequate training in turn being due to lack |) 
properly trained officers. 

It has been with this conviction that I have continued | 4 
the Reserve and studied hard to the end that if hell bres sis 
loose again I will be better equipped to lead men than befe | 

The Winthrop D. Lane pamphlet is sheer idiocy. 
signers, by discouraging the development in educated men | a 
the ability to handle the highly technical instrumentalities | ;, , 
war, would leave us absolutely helpless. 1 

These signers mean well, of course, but I don’t see w | iia 
people can't love their fellow men without at the same t 
being damned fools. } 


rings 
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CHARLES Doss \ 
Lieutenant Colonel F. A. Res., | 
Louisville, Ky. ; 


rites 


From a Red Cross Representative —_| 

To THE Epiror: Permit me to express my enthud Ve 
endorsement of the article published in The Survey of Janus’) hii 
15, entitled The Other Side of Military Training, by J [sm 
D. Kenderdine. Blo 
I was Red Cross representative with the Second Divis}}rzls 
from April to August, inclusive, 1918, and it is my Pl 
that every American in France at that time, will favor u ih 
versal military training of the preliminary sort for the yo iow 
of this country. Those who oppose military training, wor}in {) 
probably object to a boy receiving boxing or wrestling lessog }® ut 
In the present state of human nature, it is not safe to id 
upon moral suasion. These anti-militarists remind me of Vi 
man who sprinkled holy water on the man-eating tiger wh»2i 7, 


was charging him, and was then surprised to find himself be » 
the next world. | 
G. ArTHUR GorpoN | 


Savannah, Ga. BY “Lo 


Ear 
The White Cross Ply 
To tHE Epitor: Writing in the October 15 Survey, Je. al Su 
Palmer Gavit depicts forcibly the need of “a permanent rte 
untary international organization” for creating world p fading 
opinion and focussing it against the narcotics peril. 
May I presume to nominate as such an agency the We 
Cross International Antinarcotics Society. Nearly six ye ok 
ago we stimulated action in Washington whereby forgo | a 
regulations were made effective, stopping the export of m 
cotics to some dozen different countries. Next came the Jom), tn 


Miller Bill prohibiting import, export and carriage across {j 
country, except for medicine under restrictions carefully dra! 2 


at Washington. 


Do Tell. 


May is open season for conferences; 
unters for the elusive idea that will 
lake the kink out of next year’s work 
ill then be out in force. Cleveland 
om May 26 to June 3 will be a 
necca for social workers in all fields, 
ttending the National Conference of 
ocial Work and the kindred group 
neetings. There will be 6,000 of 
hem for you to join in with. And 
rom May 17 to 22 eight thousand 
urses and public health workers will 
ttend the National Health Congress 
t Atlantic City. This is the largest 
onvention of the kind ever held, the 
hree groups comprising the American 
ursing Association holding their bien- 
ial meeting in conjunction with the 
nnual meeting of the groups com- 
»rising the National Health Council. 


* ££ & 


‘What is a social worker to do 
if she works in St. Louis on the 
Mississippi River? The telephone 
rings. She takes off the receiver 
} and asks who is calling. 
ig “This is Mississippi.” 

i ‘Do tell! I thought it might 

Missouri.” 

So it goes when the call comes 
r from the wife of Dr. Sippy of 
St. Louis. 


tal he 


* * * 


D We Thank You, Senator 


Hon. C. Oliver Holmes, formerly State 
Senator of Indiana, and ex-president of 
he Indian Conference on Social Work, 
writes us: 

“Your query in the December 15 num- 

ber as to ‘Just what, by the way, is an 
‘easy” cow?’, stirs interesting memories 
of boyhood days on a Hoosier farm. 
“Cows like humans can be quite anti- 
social, so’ naturally they were called 
ornery. Some due to shock, abuse or 
irregular care, would ‘hold their milk.’ 
(Those that were ‘ornery’ were not easy, 
hence avoided by the boys or those who 
did not like to milk. 
“Having ‘pailed’ from five to twelve 
ows for years every night and morn- 
ing until I was nearly eighteen, do I 
qualify on ‘easy’ cows? 
“We had a fine State Conference at 
Vincennes in October, ‘Alice’ was hostess, 
and The Survey was well represented. 
More power to you.” 


* * & 

Love? 
“Love” is a risky word to use. 
There is more than one way of its 
leading to trouble. In our zeal to 
sell Survey books we prepared an ad- 
!fvertisement for The Survey with the 
heading: 


Love Books? 


: We meant, of course, “Do you love 
# books?” but the proofreader, more 
u@@ tomantic than we thought proofread- 
lers ever could be, read it ‘Are you 
.Minterested in love books?” We 
wl didn’t run the ad. 


A Bit of Gossip 


Now and Then 


Is Relished by the Best of Men 


Books or Booze? 

M. C. stood in the rotunda of 
Grand Central Station awaiting the 
train to take her to the Connecticut 
Nurses meeting. Beside her was an 
80 lb. fibroid case filled with the 
Survey book display. The porters 
avoided her, the station ushers eyed 
her askance. Finally she corralled an 
aged Negro who agreed to carry her 
books. As they passed through the 


scriptions. 


Ohio. 


But Berkeley and Scranton still top the list. 


gate, she heard an usher whisper to 
a station detective, “There she goes, 
loaded with the stuff—the bootlegger 
I was telling you about. The nerve 


of her!” 


* * * 


Only a few left of the Dollar Edition 
of “The Mind in the Making,” by 
James Harvey Robinson. 


J. D. K. 


Savannah Gains Most 


The rating of cities of the United States of 50,000 population or more (1920 Federal 
census) with relation to the percentage of subscriptions 
Figures at the right show only relative standing, and do not represent the number of sub- 
The first column at the left shows the present rank of each city, followed by 
the rank two months ago (see The Survey for December 15). 

The South gained heavily during the past two months. 
climbed from 113th place to 58th—the second greatest gain on record. 
cities to gain 20 places or more were, in order: 
Birmingham, Charleston, S. C., Houston, New Orleans, Rockford, III., 


(Survey and Survey Graphic). 


Savannah, Georgia, 
Other 
Des Moines, Jacksonville, Topeka, 
Springfield, 


Can’t some other city snatch 


the palm? 
*1—1 Berkeley, Calif...1.373 51—43 Portland, Ore... .329 99—90 Spokane, Wash.. .202 
2—2 Scranton, Pa...... .978 52—91 Jacksonville, 100—87 Buffalo, N. Y. .201 
3—4 Cambridge, Mass.. .800 Lie ee Cat eric cha 326 101—106 Mateeriny: 
4—3 Lincoln, Nebr.. 745 53—37 Schenectady, Con -196 
5—6 Harrisburg, ies AY iN bee -- 326 102—107 Salt Take City, 
6—5 Los Angeles, Calif. .629 54—56 Allentown, Pa... 324 Witah) (jeter TE95) 
7—8 Springfield, Ill.... .559 55—42 Providence, R. I. .319 103—123 New Ouse 
8—16 Lansing, Mich.... .544 56—36 Atlanta, Ga..... .318 Py aemnerasectte 191 
9—7 Pittsburgh, Pa.... .543 57—52 Reading, Pa..... .315  104—97 Oakland, Calif. .185 
10—14 New Haven, 58—113 Savannah, Ga.. .313 105—112 Altoona, Pa... .183 
ME OUAIAE| eis) 5 o\a'ai 534 59—35 erage 106—105 Dallas, Tex... .182 
Vi Oa poreaces IN. J...) 22 MU) Ends. oe Seta a Fe 312 107—98 Utica, N. Y...°.179 
12—10 Columbus, Ohio .528 60—51 Chests: Pactkis .310 108—95 New Bedford, 
13—55 Des Moines, Ia. .524 61—69 Bridgeport, WECT etary. 165 
14—18 Nashville, Tenn. .500 (OGhst ie Son abod c 306 109—100 Mobile, Ala. 164 
15—20 Washington, D. 62—71 Duluth, Minn... .303 110—110 Norfolk, Va.. .164 
WOM calls esas 5s 489  63—50 Erie, Pa.. 301 111—111 Newark, N. J. .157 
16—21 Cincinnati, Ohio .486 64—63 Milwaukee, Wis. 300 112—121 Elizabeth, 
17—17 Hartford, *Conn.. .478 65—74 Canton, Ohio... .299 Ne eters 156 
18—15 Lancaster, Pa... .453 66—75 Seattle, Wash... .298 113—124 El Paso, Tex. .154 
19—13 Wilmington, Del .436 67—64 Chicago, IIll..... .285 114—103 Manchester, 
20—19 Minneapolis, 68—60 Memphis, Tenn.. .284 INGER Soe. on ot 
VESTA) iehai's ovevsie) 69—44 Johnstown, Pa... .284 115—108 Tulsa, Okla... .153 
21—27 Wichita, Kan.. 70—84 Davenport, Ia... .281 116—134 Ft. Worth, 
22—11 Omaha, Nebr. 5 71—59 Niagara Falls, ‘Wexd) Vatas ee we 151 
23—12 Albany, N. Y... . VG@Nnc dtidos 275 117—128 Lawrence, 
24—22 Boston, Mass.... . 72—76 Wilkes Barre, Mass: |... ..- 149 
25-30 .Cleveland:, Ohio. 409") Tints Pas viet vane 270 = 118—122 Haverhill, 
26—41 Rochester, N. Y. .405 73—58 Sica City, Ia.. .268 Massimieiie. . 35 148 
27—32 Syracuse, N. Y. .401 74—68 Youngstown, O. .265 119—93 Fall River, 
28—26 St. Paul, Minn. .400 75—101 Charleston, Mass. .. 142 
29—23 Louisville, Ky... .400 So Cu acrecnvetons 265 120—119 St. Joseph, 
30—66 Topeka, Kan.... .400 76—73 St. Louis, Mo.. .263 Moser 141 
31—33 Little Rock, 77—81 Bethlehem, Pa... .260 121—102 Huntington, 
DASACIIN erefeiss. ois, 16 400 78—70 Binghamton, Se Ga in.voyted So 
32—24 Grand. Rapids, IN Vera iyctenerc ones 254 122—109 Kansas City, 
INELCR el creiese eyes .399 79—86 Trenton, N. J... .252 Kanticccene 139 
33—25 San Francisco, 80—67 Kansas City, 123—120 Tampa, Fla... .135 
(Geils Fee 394 Mone acti! s sere 250 124117 Flint, Mich... .130 
34—54 Rockford, IIl.... .394 81—72 Tacoma, Wash.. .247 125118 Paterson, N. J. .125 
35—28 Troy, N. Y...\0 389 82—80 Evansville, Inf... .247 126—131 Roanoke, Va.. .118 
36—40 Terre Haute, 83—104 Houston, Tex.. .246 127—115 Passaic, N. J. .109 
Is eS 379 84—114 Birmingham, 128—116 Pawtucket, 
37—49 Portland, Me.... .377 Alga Terr aatie cele 246 Re Tos soe: 109 
38—46 Wheeling, W. 85—77 Worcester, Mass .244 129-136 San Antonio, 
WES. oe 375  86—94 Brockton, Mass.. .242 ee ein sk 106 
39—53 Long Beach, 87—85 Saginaw, Mich.. .242 130—125 Lynn, Mass... .101 
oe os 375 88—78 Oklahoma City, 131—130 Camden, N. J. .095 
40—38 Denver, Golo...) 375 Okla. cateje alecele. .242 132—135 Bayonne 
41—29 Baltimore, Md.. .375 89—82 Racine, Wis..... .237 Nee oor 
42—57 Richmond, Va... .360 90—88 Gary, Ind....... .236 133—133 Hohoten 
43—30 Dayton, Ohio. . 360 91—89 Atlantic City, N. J ? 088 
44—62 Chattanooga, NGS Jopiatesisit mens 235 rete ne 
Pena ress ss SAB 92-83: Holyoke, oMass,./.233. 154-127 Somerville, \ 0 
45—65 Springfield, Ohio .344 93—99 Macon, Gan226 SSS oe he eas 
46—45 Philadelphia, i ‘344 9479 Detroit, Mich... .224 135—132 Jexeey City, 
47—39 Toledo, Ohio.... .342 95—96 Akron, Ohio.... .221 J. sees 081 
48—48 Yonkers, N. Y.. .340 96—47 Knoxville, Tenn. .218  136—129 Lowell, Mass.. .080 
49—34 New York, N. Y. .331  97—126 South Bend, 137—137 Covington, Ky .035 
50—61 Springfield, Liste bh enero tie 211 138—138 E. St. Louis, 
Wieassa-dcls ass .331 98—92 Ft. Wayne, Ind. .207 Mosinstcaties -000 


*Figure in first column shows present rank. Figure in second (preceding name) shows rank two months ago. 
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In laying this measure before Congress our organization 
pledged itself to promote eradication of the opium poppy by 
international cooperation, and memorialized the Senate (S2ih 
Res. 201) for participation in the World Opium Conference. 
We helped arouse the country in support of Mr. Porter’s 
epoch-making resolutions, and in further support sent our rep- 
resentatives to Geneva bearing a petition headed by the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, church national organiza- 
tions, Salvation Army, American Legion, A. F. of L., Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, P. T. A., and 300,000 other signatures 
of individuals and organizations. 

The petition brought from India the signatures of Gandhi, 
Andrews, Tagore, Chatterjee, Paul and other leaders of 
Indian progress, who had been claimed as indifferent toward 
the opium question, and of civic and religious societies with a 
quarter of a million members. 

The A. F. of L. Convention having issued an appeal to 
labor unions throughout the world, the White Cross forwarded 
the appeal to labor unions in Great Britain, and to members 
of the House of Commons, with widely felt effect. 

The activities developed by the White Cross include, 

1. Information and education throughout the United States, 
pervasive and universal. 

2. Creation of volumes of public opinion in other countries 
to induce effective action abroad. 

3. Aid in suppressing smuggling, and the peddling whereby 
addiction is systematically extended. 

4. Methods of care of addicts better than the inhumane and 
futile policy of jails and prisons. 

The White Cross, first established at Seattle, has recently 
become established in New York city, with office at 34 West 
49 Street. The New York Executive Committee and offi- 
cers are: Mrs. Hollister Sturges, Vice President, John H. 
Finley, Chairman; Ambrose M. Bailey, Rupert Blue, M.D., 
Martin Conboy, Hugh Frayne, Sidney L. Gulick, John S. 
Kennedy, Colonel Henry D. Lindsley and Major General John 
F. O’Ryan. 

The object of the White Cross is the “ultimate complete 
suppression throughout the world of the use of narcotic drugs 
except for medical and scientific purposes.” Our plans include 
a World Council to unite all other countries in an organization 
allied with ours. 

To all who recognize in our object, and in our program 
for its attainment, a platform potentially effective, we re- 
spectively tender our invitation to unite their efforts with ours. 

Witiram K. McKissen 

Executive Secretary, The White Cross 

International Antinarcotic Society, Seattle. 


More About Orphanages 


To THE Epitor: If your column on the Matter of Orphan- 
ages is still in receptive mood, I would ask a few lines of 
space on a point of personal privilege. 

Mr. Langer towards the end of his righeteous indignation at 
Mr. Reeder’s article Orphaned Orphanages switches from his 
main theme to express disapproval of the practice in Baltimore 
regarding the types of problem cases segregated in Levindale. 
By virtue of my superintendency of the Jewish Children’s 
Society of Baltimore. during the building of Levindale, and 
for about one year of its operation, I have had a share in the 
shaping of the policies and the establishing of practices there. 
This is what actually happened. There were two Jewish 
orphanages, both of the congregate type, in Baltimore, up to 
August or September 1921. Each orphanage housed about 100 
children. Both admitted a certain percentage of problem 
children, and Mr. Drucker, superintendent of the orthodox 
institution, who later wrote Children Astray, broke with tradi- 
tion and actually gloried in taking in “bad” boys and girls. 
Mr. Sharlitt, then superintendent of the reformed orphanage, 
followed suit. Both felt that an orphanage could absorb 
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about 20 per cent of problem cases without detriment. Boa 
ing-out work for very young children and some health prj 
lems was carried out on a small scale by the Children’s Bure 
Then came the amalgamation of the whole works into < 
society. Building plans for a modern cottage institution, wh 
had been dormant during the war, were completed with spe, 
The plans called for a capacity of 125: children with facili 
for diagnostic work. I came to Baltimore in November ic 
after one of the two institutions had been abandoned and abi 
25 per cent of all the children sent back to their own hor 
upon reinvestigation. Upon surveying the situation I rece 
mended postponement of the building program for two - 
three years, as I felt that the expenditure of large sums )iff 
money was not justified. I found the placing of children‘ 
private family homes feasible outside of a group of about | 
or 25 children who I thought needed special training at %| 
hads of specially equipped people. For these I recommefi 
the establishment of two or three scattered homes. In gj 
of all my efforts, the institution was built. The commun) 
felt that it could not do without an orphanage; large si 

of money had been collected years previous and the done)jit)!: 
could not be disappointed. Some people had donated wh. p Red ( 
buildings as memorials to their beloved ones and they wir ig 
pressing hard for realization of their dreams and their oblij, iy 
tions. But instead of building for 125, we compromised or | m 
capacity of 75. It was a beautiful modern cottage instituti'}* 
when erected. A fit memorial to the benevolence and generos) | 
of Baltimore Jewry. There it stood, all complete, ready ,}) 
move in on September 1, 1923. We moved in on the sixth (i 
of that month and when we counted noses, there were only i 
children; all the rest had been satisfactorily adjusted in priv | 
family homes. Of the 51, twenty-odd had been slated 9} 
transfer to private family homes as soon as they ea ( 


ars 


secured. ‘The institution with its marble staircases, tile ba 
and other up to the minute appaointments was beckoning = 
children to come in. It could not possibly be disgraced | 
being left empty. The pressure of pride and finance wi| 
terrific. 


to various agencies. Why not give them a chance? 

Levindale they went. The same thing happened to some | 

types of children, of whom no respectable orphanage - | 

ever be proud. ‘The institution had to be used. 

Superintendent Jewish Home Finding 
Society, Chicago 


If Mr. Munsey— 


To tHE Epitor: ‘The forty millions which Mr. Mung}: 
gave to art might have been given more appropriately to oth) 
fields of endeavor, if we may trust the public comments whi. 
this generous gift has awakened. In the broad fields of scie) 
tific research, education, public health, charity and art, the, 
are vast needs for such gifts, but logically treasure should , 
given first for needs whose fulfillment in future time depen) TH 
upon immediate help. Needs which depend upon things whi 
are not perishing at this moment or which can be replaced 
supplied later may be left to late givers. Doubtless, howew 
Mr. Munsey considered the needs of art to be immediate 
this sense and dedicated his gift to objects whose preservati 
in his judgment ought not to be delayed. 
Either by purchase or by weaving gradually around the| 
an enlightened and protecting public sentiment, the hum) 


less value from many fields. In one field we have save} 
though all too few, precious art treasures, manuscripts, a%} 
records of the ancient world for the use of posterity. 
have saved certain objective rights, liberties, powers and cuMiys 
toms. In another field we are beginning to conserve fi 
future generations natural resources (Continued on page 58 
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a The Smith College for Social work operates in two 
“W@icessive sessions separated by a period of nine months 
Wh) Bervised intensive field work, during which each stu- 
thew@at is assigned to some social agency and continues her 
the oretical work under the direction of the School. The 
ool emphasizes the application of modern social 

\Gychiatry and the psychiatric point of view in the pre- 
Ovo \ration for case work in psychopathic hospitals, general 
| | @ibpitals, child guidance and child habit clinics, schools, 
enile courts, and other fields of social work. 

The class entering July 1926 will be limited to about 
‘i rty-five students. Until May 15, five places will be 
iili#erved for graduates of Smith College. 

{ JA summer course of eight weeks is open to experienced 
ial workers. This course is designed for workers 
0 wish to increase their theoretical knowledge, to 
inig.dy recent developments in the field of social work 
_()@8d to obtain a fresh point of view in regard to problems 
personality and possibility of individual adjustment 
ough the application of psychiatry and mental hygiene. 
"Ein 1926 twenty students will be received. Until May 
¢ 9, five places will be reserved for workers in the Ameri- 
td ea Red Cross. 

A six weeks course is open to teachers and school 
| gans. This course consists of a special seminar con- 
Icted by an experienced school dean, together with 
ii@}tures, discussions and seminars leading to an under- 
mig oding of problems of personality and behavior as ap- 
aring in schools. 

Eight Fellowships of $1,200 each are open to college 
(tl@gaduates who have had some experience in social work, 
\@#holarships paying part maintenance, and interneships, 
ying full maintenance are also available. 


For information and catalog address 


ated THE DIRECTOR 

cul College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 
ie 
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wl) «= Whe Anibersity of Chicaga 


i" Graduate School of Social Serbice Administration 


im ~ SUMMER QUARTER 


om First Term: June 21—July 28 
Second Term: July 29—September 3 


bse Work, Child Welfare, Public Welfare Administra- 

bn, Community Organization, Crime and Punishment, 
if migration, Statistics, Medical Social Work, Social 
)libychiatry, and other courses. Undergraduate and un- 
smassified students with adequate experience in social 
a ork admitted. 


“Sor announcements, apply to Box 77, Faculty Exchange 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


“ARITA COLLEGE scHoL FoR Socal WoRK | 


« A pamphlet giving a 

list of national social 

fh health agencies and a plan for using THe SurvEY 
the classroom will be sent free to any teacher who 


Wl take the trouble to send a postal giving name, 


Kress, name of school and subject taught to Survey 
#sociates, 112 East 19 Street, New York. 


F you are unable to attend a full 

course at the School, but seek 
the training and experience to be derived 
from a short period of study in New 
York, you will be interested in the 
sessions of the Summer Quarter. 


JUNE 21st to JULY 29th, inclusive 
JULY 30ch to SEPTEMBER 1st, inclusive 


The Announcement of the Summer Quarter 


which gives full particulars, 
will be sent upon 
request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The Training School for Jewish Social 
Work offers a fifteen months’ course of 
graduate study in Jewish Family Case 
Work, Child Care, Community Centers, 
Federations and Health Centers. 


Several tuition scholarships and main- 
tenance fellowships are available to es- 
pecially qualified students. 


For further information, address the 
Director, 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


for 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


(Initiated by the National Conference of Jewish Social Service) 


210 WEST 91st STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SOCIAL WORK SHOPTALKK 


HE following letter, according to the 

federal Children’s Bureau, is all in 
the day’s work of a Sheppard-Towner 
nurse, but fortunately not in every day’s 
work. Its scene is a western state; only 
the names have been changed. 


“T must tell you about my sad experience 
of the trip to Manora. Left Smithtown 
about eight, although I started from town 
at seven; I landed in somebody’s back 
yard and so came back to the garage and 
the boy there took me out as far as the 
highway. Drove to Andover, which was 
seventeen miles beyond the road that I 
wanted, but, as you have probably heard 
Dr. Harrison say, there are no sign posts 
anywhere. After having a sandwich I 
drove back and got on the right road and 
everything went along finely until 3 P. M. 

“The road was awfully rocky and I had 
a beautiful blow-out. After that things 
went along nicely until time to light the 
lights, when one went on the bum. When 
I got as far as Crow Lake, it looked as 
though the road the garage man told me 
to take was wet and I knew that when 
those dry lakes were wet they were like 
quick sand, so I decided to take the road 
that looked the best used. In doing so I 
had to go up a slight hill, my brakes gave 
way and I just naturally went back and 
over the hill. It was lucky for me it was 
not very steep, nevertheless it put an aw- 
ful crimp in my courage for by that time 
I was pretty tired. 


“I had not passed a sign post or a human 
being all day, and so had no idea how far 
I still had to go, but I kept on driving 
for what seemed to me miles and finally 
ran out of gas. Well, there I was in the 
desert with no gas; as it was dark I 
decided to stay in the car all night and 
start walking in the morning. It was 
pretty chilly and the coyotes howling made 
it anything but a pleasant night. At six 
in the morning took a canteen of water 
and started, walked until about eleven 
thirty when I met a car, but of course 
they were going in the wrong direction; 
they told me however that I was sixteen 
miles from Manora. I started again 
although I was pretty tired and it was 
getting hot too. By one o’clock I was feel- 
ing pretty bad. My feet were sore and 
my head and the back of my neck and 
the upper part of my legs ached like 
toothache. I’d walk about fifteen minutes, 
sit down to rest and then cry for about 
five minutes, then start again. At four 
thirty a man on horseback came along and 
I asked him how far I was from Manora; 
he said ‘ten miles, all hills.’ I was so all 
in I just could not stand anything so I 
sat right in the middle of the road and 
cried. I never could make it, so this man 
put me on the horse and took me to his 
cabin, made me a cup of stiff black coffee 
and let me rest awhile. His wife got me 
something to eat, which I could not eat, 
then I went to bed just so fagged out I 


wanted to die. The next morning the man 
went out in the desert and got my car, 
he got back about noon, we had lunch 
and then I started out. I surely was in no 
condition to ride but thought I ought to 
get in. It was a dreadful road. 

“T finally came to a sign-post tht said 
‘Manora 2 miles.’ I had no speedometer 
on my car so of course could not judge 
two miles. I kept on driving, thinking I 
would soon sée the town, when all of a 
sudden the car skidded to the side of the 
road and I could not steer it any more. 
I got out and looked and it seemed to me 
that I had broken the front spring. The 
fenders were right down on the tires. It 
was getting pretty dark but I decided that 
I could not be very far from the town and 
would try to walk in.. I started walking 
and crying at the same time. Finally after 
I had walked quite a ways I saw a car 
coming and it happened to be one of the 
boys from the State Engineering Depart- 
ment, so I asked him for a ride between 
sobs, and how far away I was from 
Manora. He said ‘seven and a half miles.’ 
I had passed the town and never saw it. 
After supper we went on and got the car, 
and found the spring was broken. The 
spring was weak and in going over a bump 
it caught down to the rod that connects the 
wheels. 

“We brought the car in and then I re- 
tired but I could not sleep nor could I eat 
the next day; I just quivered all the time. 
It is better today and I am holding clinics 
here for two days. 

“T am just scared to death now to be out 
on this desert alone.” 


PASSING on a piece of misinformation, 
Shoptalk announced mistakenly in the Jan- 
vary Midmonthly that Emma Winslow had 
joined the staff of the Marion County 
Child Health Demonstration. Miss Win- 
slow’s correct title is Publicity and Re- 
search Secretary for the Child Health 
Demonstration Committee, with headquar- 
ters in Room 1648, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York city; she spends part of her 
time in the field, however, working with 
the local staffs of the four demonstrations 
under the Commonwealth Fund Program, 
of which Marion County is one. 


THE AMALGAMATED BANK of New 
York, New York’s first labor bank, recently 
moved into quarters which, for spacious- 
ness and the general display of gleaming 
marble and mahogany, could not be dis- 
tinguished from those of other prosperous 
metropolitan banking institutions. Since its 
organization in 1923 the bank has occupied 
a crowded and inconvenient room on the 
second floor of an old building at 103 East 
14 Street. The new location is on the 
southwest corner of rs5th Street and Union 
Square. The bank opened with assets of 
$556,000. It now has 12,375 depositors and 
its deposits amount to $6,466,000. In de- 
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2] ay $25 be 
, Bi ad He 
scribing the opening of the b | 
quarters, Advance, the organ of tl) # 
gamated Clothing Workers of fe PER 
commented, “The electric flashin) | sy 
words ‘Amalgamated Bank of Ne | of th 
which greets tens of thousands of || 1 
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on their way home from the shops _ | aa 
Square, ... means that the day | 
be far off when Labor will ex | ayENTY 
activities to spheres hitherto undre | wad ; 
This, more than anything else, is ‘4 - Sy 
nificance of the success of the Ama Sia 
Bank.” jie 
Spe decided 


NORTH CAROLINA has recent: fist et 
what is thought to have been tijgpisledog 
Negro state welfare conference urp gsi 
auspices of the state board of charili | og atthe 
public welfare. H. Hoyle Sink, st \jpit su 
don commissioner, addressed a cojiipetiey® 
as representative of Governor A. | Kix 
Lean, and the other speakers inca york 
Kate Burr Johnson, state commissi pe screta 
public welfare, and Lt. Lawrence — aitl : 
ley, who is in charge of work am) 1. 

Negroes. 4 
ost BUN 
THE Maternity Center Association Bo p; 
York city has moved its admin A ie f 
offices from 370 Seventh Avenue (§))\{ ) 
Madison Avenue. Th 


A LARGE EXTENSION in its emp, , 
the aged, for convalescent adults, ef) ,, 
boys and girls in summer camps, hi®)fy }, 
made possible for the New York A. fu. 5 
by the recent gift of the Robert Boyd) fy) 
Fund, Inc., of a thousand acres 
Hudson river in Dutchess Coun 
many buildings, and upwards of © (qj) 
ooo with which to establish and W ton 
the new enterprise. It will be kn@d) 
Ward Haven. i ha 


det 


L. E. LASHMAN has been elected — ime 
intendent of the Jewish Children’s, i 
at New Orleans, La., after three a 
service as its Extension Director. — fC 


wen 


Fed 


WILLIAM H. PARKER has resi 4 
ETN 


position as secretary of the Nationa) 
ference of Social Work, and will jc, wi 
staff of the American Associatioy, i 
Community Organization. His sue} 
has not, at the\time of going to J} 


a, 
; Bons 
been appointed. zy 


ALLAN BLOOM has become educéy FE 
director of the Jewish Federation @4j). 
dianapolis. Mr. Bloom has been ex Un 
director of the Jewish Federation of } 
Service in Dallas, Texas. i 


( 


TY son 
MARY PALEVSKY has been app’. i 
executive director of the Jewish © te 
Service Bureau of Brooklyn, organiz?} | 
May, 1925, to coordinate the work © i 
Brooklyn Jewish Big Brother andi y 
Sister Association, the Protective Aid}. 
mittee of the Council of Jewish Wj, 
and the Brooklyn Lodge of the B’nai Bi 


ql 
\ 
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areau plans to do Jewish pre- 
sney and delinquency work, and 
probably will undertake probation 
ver-care as well. For four years 
levsky has been District Supervisor 
United Hebrew Charities in New 


ETH PERRY, who has _ been 
n of the committee on Legal Status 
men of the Illinois League of 
Voters, has been appointed assist- 
e’s attorney in the Juvenile Court. 


SEVENTY years during which it 
aintained a congregate type of 


e Children of Seamen announces 
has decided to scrap its old build- 


ild placing program. Provision al- 
as been made for the children who 
ing at the orphanage. New appli- 
ill be studied physically and ment- 
ore they are placed in foster homes. 


tric work; and Annie E. McCord, 
e secretary of the placement work 
reached at 24 East ro Street, New 


JEWISH Social Service Quarterly 
ently made its bow in new dress 
larged format under the editorial 
n of I. M. Rubinow and Benjamin 
erg. The greater part of the De- 
issue, the first of this new regime, 
oted to a symposium on Jewish 
\firds of relief, with papers by Maur- 
‘Bylor, John Slawson, Julia A. Dush- 
‘Mharles S. Bernheimer, M.D., M. A. 


COLLEGE has undertaken a novel 
f cooperation with Mrs, Elizabeth 
on, policewoman in Berkeley, Cali- 
by assigning certain students in 
Bey to read and abstract books and 
dels on crime, juvenile delinquency and 


of California has undertaken to 
everal hours a week in research for 


HELEN B. JOHNSON has been 
ted as the first policewoman in 
“ena, Cal., to take charge of police 
among women, girls, and children, 
ercise police supervision over public 
halls and theaters. 


OUIS I. HARRIS, recently appointed 
Commissioner of New York city, 


1907, latterly as head of the bureau 
ventive diseases. He is a lecturer 
giene at Bellevue Hospital Medical 
e, chairman of the section on public 
administration of the American 
Health Association, a trustee of the 
Hebrew Charities, and president 
Association of Tuberculosis Clinics 


LARGEST registration ever reached 
e New York School of Social Work 


DEE SU ROVE 


was that of the fall quarter of 1925, when 
its students numbered 364 as against the 
previous high record of 202 in 1924. This 
increase is due partly to the additional 
extension courses offered this year, though 
the number of students in the regular 
course far outnumbers the corresponding 
group last year. 


FRED T. HARRIS, for several years pub- 
licity director of the Rochester Community 
Chest, died on December 14 as the result 
of a,stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Harris had 
been in failing health since his return from 
Savannah, Georgia, where he handled the 
publicity for the new chest. 


W. FREDERICK MOSEL, formerly with 
the Boys’ Club, has become publicity sec- 
retary of the National Probation Associa- 
tion. 


DR. R. G. LELAND, who for six years 
has been chief of the division of hygiene 
of the Ohio State Department of Health, 
has resigned to become director of the 
Toledo Public Health Federation. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Jackson A. Frank, for 
the past five years chief of the bureau of 
tuberculosis. 


THE NATIONAL INFORMATION BU- 
REAU has taken over, as a major activity, 
the study of financial support of national 
organizations, recommended by Porter Lee 
and Walter Pettit in their report of inter- 
relationships of national social work organi- 
zations. For over a year, a “type” study of 
the National Tuberculosis Association has 
been in progress in the office of Raymond B. 
Fosdick, with Mark M. Jones in direct 
charge. It is now practically complete. The 
great amount of time given to the study 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
has been due to the desire to establish a 
method for studying other national organi- 
zations. At a meeting of the National 
Information Bureau’s committee on study 
of national agencies, held February 1, it 
was agreed that the National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. should be asked to submit 
to an intensive study of its financial sup- 
port, as typical of several organizations 
working through local branches and de- 
pending largely on local constituencies for 
financial support. Along with this inten- 
sive study of the Y. M. C. A. will go a 
less intensive survey of the financial sup- 
port of about forty national organizations, 
carrying on a nation-wide work through 
local affiliations of one kind or another. 
A sub-committee has been appointed to 
have general supervision of the study of 
financial support: Philip P. Jacobs, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, John B. 
Andrews, American Association for Labor 
Legislation, Sherrard Ewing, National As- 
sociation of Travelers Aid Societies; Dr. 
William F. Snow, American Association 
for Social Hygiene, Howard F. Braucher, 
Playground and Recreation Ass’n of Ameri- 
ca. Robert Gould, who has had the imme- 
diate supervision for the “type” study of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
joined the staff of the National Informa- 
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tion Bureau on January 15 in order to 
assume charge of the continuing study. 


ALLEN T. BURNS, who has been director 
of the Bureau since July 1, 1922, resigned 
on January 15, in order to become execu- 
tive director of the American Association 
for Community Organization. Pierce Wil- 
liams, Organization Secretary, is tempor- 
arily in charge of the Bureau until the 
selection of a new director, 


THE SEPARATION of the American 
Association for Community Organization 
from the National Information Bureau, 
voted by the board of directors of the 
Association at its meeting held in Chicago 
September 21, 1925, has been made effec- 
tive through action taken by the executive 
committee at a meeting held in Cincinnati 
on January 25, 1926. Allen T. Burns, 
formerly director of the National Informa- 
tion Bureau, was elected executive director. 
Pierce Williams, who, as a member of the 
staff of the Bureau, has been giving prac- 
tically all of his time to community chest 
work, also becomes a member of the staff 
of the Association. Oscar Schoenherr, mau- 
aging director of the Welfare Federation 
of the Oranges, N. J., was elected treas- 
urer, and Mrs. George Herbert Clark, of 
the board of directors of the Los Angeles 
Community Welfare Federation, was elec- 
ted secretary. The other officers of the 
Association are Halstead L. Ritter, presi- 
dent, Henry G. Stevens, vice president. 
Mr. Burns will devote his time chiefly 
to work in the field, visiting community 
chests and helping them to solve their 
problems of policy and administration. Mr. 
Williams will be responsible for the execu- 
tive work in the New York office, with only 
occasional visits into the field. The offices 
of the Association will remain in New 
York during 1926, and the Association has 
rented approximately half the office space 
at present occupied by the National In- 
formation Bureau. By virtue of a lump 
sum contribution voted by the A. A. C. O. 
to the National Information Bureau for 
the year 1926, every contributing member 
of the association will be entitled to re- 
ports on national philanthropic organiza- 
tions coming within the field of the Bureau. 


EDITH BURLEIGH is chairman of the 


Los Angeles chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers; Joseph 
Bonaparte, vice-chairman; Helen Monte- 


griffo, secretary; and Jessie Dean, treas- 
urer. Emory S. Bogardus, Miriam Van 
Waters, and G. Eleanor Kimble comprise 
the executive committee. The chapter has 
started a cooperative training course for 
students in training in social agencies 
under a committee headed by Louise 
Drury. The students are college graduates 
who already have had theoretical train.ng 
in sociology, economics, psychology and 
kindred fields. Each student works three 
days a week in one of the case-working 
agencies and arranges to stay with that 
agency for a period of two years. The 
rest of the week is spent in attending 
lectures and in class work. 


In Aid of a Fireproof Home at Hawthorne 


The Servants of Relief For 


Incurable Cancer Declare 


Who would say that cancerous poor cannot have a fire- 
proof house for a hundred patients in Westchester County, 
while a clubhouse and golf links would be a sensible outlay 
in any pretty place? Again, who wants to see patients burn 
up, whether they are rich or poor? 

Your work is unique, and the comfort you give your 

poor sufferers is wonderful, I was so impressed by my 

visit that I have been brimming over with admiration. I 

have visited many hospitals and homes all ower, here 

and abroad, but none can come up to your home. Itis a 

wonderful piece of work. You deserve all the help you 


need for the building mentioned. 


Very sincerely yours, 
MRS. S. B. STANTON. 
I have known about this lofty work of yours since 


long ago—indeed, from the day you began it; I have 
known of its steady growth and progress, step by step, 
to its present generous development, and assured position 
among those benefactions to which the reverent homage 
of all creeds and colors is due; I have seen it rise from 
seedling to tree with no endowment but the voluntary 
aid which your patient labor and faith have drawn from 
the purses of grateful and compassionate men; and I 
am glad in the prosperous issue of your work, and glad 
to know that this prosperity will continue, and be per- 
manent—a thing which I do know, for that endowment 
is banked where it cannot fail until pity fails in the 
hearts of men, and that will never be. ; 
Sincerely yours, 
S. S. CLEMENS, 
“Mark Twain.” 
MOTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP, O. S. D. 


Treasurer 
Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer. 
The Wooden Rosary Hill Home, 
Hawthorne, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y,. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS, 
Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 
Electric Clock System 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, 
501 Fifth Avenue 


Inc. 


New York City 


Dollar Books 


Survey Book Department 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


Denclosen Succes. for which please send me the books 
checked below at $1.00 each: 


([] Mind in the Making, by James Harvey Robinson 


(1 Youth in Conflict, by Miriam Van Waters 

(0 Mothers in Industry, by Gwendolyn S. Hughes 

(] Problem Child in School, by Mary B. Sayles 

(1 Three Problem Children, Narratives from a 
Guidance Clinic 


Child 
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Communications 
(Continued from page 578) 
of limited amount like radium, coal, oil, forests and certa 
forms of animal and plant life. The conservation of 
taste, genius and of amity among peoples still lies before 
There is another tangible field of conservation of per 
things which must be saved early if they are to serve” 
needs. That field preserves natural scenery of exce 
beautiful or characteristic types which would be destroye¢ 
wise by ordinary economic processes, but which will be. 
by the generations of the future to give a vision of the 
loveliness of the earth. In every country of the world | 
vision are laying up store of such lands for future publi 
Such conservation in our own land has preserved the 
Valley, the Colorado Grand Canyon, Glacier Park ¢ 
the national parks of the West freighted with their i ind di 
and sensitive beauty and amounting in all to many 
of square miles. East of the Mississippi no substanti 
of characteristic and beautiful scenery have been p 
in a similar way. At this moment one of the only r 
large tracts of unspoiled mountain and forest scenery 
usual nobility and distinction east of the Mississippi is 
in the balance between acquisition for a national par 
destruction by lumbering operations. That tract incl 
virgin forests and the high peaks of the Great Smoky 
tains of Tennessee. E 
Year by year, in the growth of our cities and town 
the development of our resources in raw materials we 
the destruction of such regions of surpassing natura 
which are as valuable to the human family in many re 
as are the precious works of art which Mr. Munsey 
will secure, but which are even more sensitive to inj 
are in as great need of immediate protection. To exp 
hope that other gifts prompted by the considerations 
interest which animated Mr. Munsey may be devote 
acquisition of land possessing scenery of such incon 
loveliness as that of the Great Smoky Mountain regi 
not disparage what he has done, but indicates the opp 
which exists for public spirited help in a wide field 
mediate need. In this field, gifts of such great size a 
demanded, but the results of generous giving here ar 
both in the extent of precious ground which can be sav 
in significance to coming generations. 
ArrHour A. SHURE 
Vice-president American Society of 
Landscape Architects, Boston 


Do Women in Industry Need Speci 
Protection? 
(Continued from page 532) 
that labor turnover on transit lines is high means, 
ever, that newcomers move up into the senior groups 
relative promptness.) Also the requirement that W 
must do their work during consecutive hours made 
continued employment impossible because of the tw live 
of heavy travel in the New York city day. etl x 

Thus the law that was enacted to protect wome Vey 
gaged on the New York transit lines was such as t0)}\]\; 
their employment practically impossible. Of cours 
question arose as to whether women would have bee 
tinued in the service anyway after the return of thi 
from the war. The answer is that probably the m 
would not have been kept, but, once more, the mil 
with little question, would have been. 

Mollifying assertions were heard from various sow 
this time to the effect that women were well out of 
portation employment anyway, for “work on street 
not intended for women.” Others saw just anothe 
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ic handicap that proved to be an unnecessary one. The 
ral Women’s Bureau found that the health and happi- 
of women so employed was increased, that they enjoyed 
fresh air, and their hours of labor were no longer than 
worked by women for years. 


HIS discovery suggests the elaborate amount of false 
reasoning to which we have submitted in regard to 
physiology of women. For example, we have no proof 
customary exercise of the muscles is injurious to women 
ng the menstrual period. Indeed, Dr. Reynold Spaeth 
Johns Hopkins University says that regular physical 
“ity seems to be beneficial to women and that menstru- 
is actually facilitated and is less painful among women 
ndustry than among the same group before they began 
ful work. Dr. Spaeth stresses the need of good venti- 
n and generally desirable working conditions, and he 
hasizes the value of alternating positions from sitting to 
ding instead of continuous sitting which may produce 
stipation and congestion of the blood. He declares that 
physical and other differences between men and unmar- 
women do not demand special health standards for 
en. 

nd again, John L. Gernon, after long experience as 
f factory inspector in New York, replies to the question, 
o how heavy a weight women in industry should be per- 
ed to lift, “Show me the woman.’ ‘This, of course, is 
logical distinction in the employment of both men and 
1en, It points to the more individual attention that can 
iven by the work’s doctor. 

olishing and grinding processes and core making are two 
-e occupations in which special laws have been harmful 
ead of protective to women, prohibitive acts having been 
ed because of the injurious dusts, fumes and gases. 

he evolution of the New York act for women core mak- 
is a story to be told by itself. As for polishing and grind- 
operations, it may be said briefly that this ‘exclusion 
an occupation that is profitable” was a “‘needless price” 
women were obliged to pay, for machines are now 
ipped with exhaust systems that carry off all of the dan- 
us gases.* And in addition to this direct effect upon 
employment for women these laws lessen women’s 
nees of getting any jobs which require the use of ma- 
e tools. This is owing to the custom in many shops 
each operator to grind his own tools, making it neces- 
for firms to hire extra men to take care of women’s 


pe 


S. 
hese are some of the less known facts that are basic in 
protest against special laws for women as a possible 
ering wedge for legislation for both sexes. The price 
women is high when the economic odds are already 
ped against them. They ask for help instead of hindrance. 
h legislation “will protect women to the vanishing point,” 
s Ella Sherwin, printer. 


HE attitude of organized men in regard to special 
legislation for women has been suggested. Briefly, 
y are in favor of it for women and opposed to it for 
mselves. [heir opposition springs from their belief that 
p from the state lessens the lure of the unions as a power 
protecting the worker, making organization more difh- 
t. This in spite of the fact, (Continued on page 585) 


The New Position of Women in Industry, Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
t. of Labor, pp. 103-104. 
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The Social Workers’ Librarp 
JOHN L. GILLIN, Editor 


COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


Jesse Frederick Steiner 


Professor of Social Technology at the 
University of North Carolina 


“It is the best book on community organization that has 
yet appeared and is particularly useful for class and 
reference work. It is a subject that is of universal import 
and interest, and social workers as well as organizers 
should be grateful to the author for the careful work 
that he has done.”—L, E. Bowman, Columbia University. 


“Tt is by far the most ysable book on the subject that I 
have seen yet.’—J. A. DALE, University of Toronto. 


“This book will be of genuine assistance to social workers 
and students of the community organization movement.” 
—StuartT A. QUEEN, University of Kansas. 
12 mo, 395 pages Price $2.25 


At All Bookstores 


New York THE CENTURY CO. _cHicaco 


WEES WN 3. 


SHILLADY AND STUART, INC. 


Social Organization Service 


Counsel Service Financial Secretariat 


Mail Campaigns 
We are open to engagement as Organization 
Counsel on policies and program, as Admin- 
istrative and Program Consultants or as the 
Financial Secretariat for one or two Social 
Agencies of standing 


New Givers Secured 


We secured 1,000 new givers in one month for 
each of two New York agencies and can secure 
before summer 5,000 new givers for any 
cause that has a good appeal 


We have done it before in the same period 


Only endorsed agencies considered 


132 West Sist Street 
New York City 


JOHN R. SHILLADY 
ROBERT STUART 


Directors 


CALL 
LONGACRE 2456 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 4 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Sanger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes ‘‘Rural 
America”’ (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business man- 
ager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE S8OCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. B 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Dr. 
George A. Soper, managing director; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and prevention. Publication free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
carapaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone: Circle 9623. To secure Mothers 
Allowance laws in states now having no such provision; to pro- 
mote desirable amendments to existing Mothers Allowance laws, 
to harmonize them with the maximum necessary protection of 
dependent children; to secure proper laws affecting adoption, 
boarding out and placing out of dependent children; so far as 
possible to secure home life for normal children in preference to 
sending them to institutions; to aid in the enforcement of Mothers 
Pension and kindred laws. States Council of Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of America comprises representatives of practically every 
state. Committee publishes digest of laws and educational material 
on Mothers Pension and kindred topics. Invites requests from 
responsible public and private organizations for aid in Mothers 
Pension problems. Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Honorary Chairman; Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First 
Vice-President; Edward F. Brown, Executive Secretary. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
director. 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A league of chil- 
dren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in their various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
orders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of child welfare in which they are interested. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 20 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, follow-up of New 

Americans, Raymond E. Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—onstituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. S. 
ae ae Sorat and Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Secs.; 105 E. 22d St., 


Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W.M.Tippy, Sec’y. 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA—15 East 40th Street, 

New York. Girls and women werking together to uphold Chris- 

tian standards of daily living in the home, in the business world, 

rigs fe} the community. Numbers nearly 60,000, with branches in 
states. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. HE. Gregg, principal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 


East 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of 

methods in the field, with particular -reference to psych 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and sir gROUN 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publica: j 4 FGO 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Progran 4 Braue 
the Prevention of Delinquency. sl erround 


= 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRIS , patil 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss M ~\piliis { 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York ( | jiu)! 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and trav LS 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Y >) 


C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign b | ie 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secre at 
at work in 49 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Bur ie o 

Al Pie 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Love ‘pitt? 


sec’y: 215 Fourth Avenue, 


s New York. Industrial, agricult <j" 
investigations. 


y Works for improved laws and administrat) NEGEE 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, depende ° ban ex 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and fur 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Child.” Me Task 
pagan, 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. (est. 1))\hyeRs! 
ineorp. 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). “clit, sec 
motes as its chief object the building of character in the chilcidhiton, 
of America through the harmonious development of their b 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation with o 
organizations, to originate and disseminate educational mate | 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, slides, and insige | Do ' 
sch: 


Through its ‘‘Knighthood of Youth’’ it provides homes, 
and church schools with a method of character training thro 
actual practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Amos | 
Prescott, Treas.; Charles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 2 | 
‘THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, INO pt hay 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles P. En } 
son, president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical director; Pi) h 
Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, seq: 
tary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York City. Pamph)'pllilt 
on mental hygiene, mental and nervous disorders, feeblemin Rtotect 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and other mental pr} 
lems in human behavior, education, industry, psychiatric anes 
service, etc. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘Mel | 
Sept 
E| 
Echien's 


Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $.50 a year. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Miss Gertr.], 
Vaile, president, Denver, Colo.; W. H. Parker, secretary, 25 ited 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organizal)} . 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase pilitlo 
efficiency of social service agencies. Hach year it holds an am Hl en's 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the ™ 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-third annual m for 1 
ing of the Conference will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Spring, 1 || 


Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon p i fhe | 
of a membership fee of five dollars. E 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIN | sinc 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hat in 
way, secretary; #70 Seventh Ave., New York. Objects: To fur 0 
information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service liltio 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of move ae 
—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York State Ce to | 
mittee. a} 
mht, t 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTI {ft of 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Madison Avenue, New York City (Telephone, Vanderbilt 12 tual 
Composed of 344 business and professional men, representing 1, ). 
Associations in 48 states, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, and te 
Associations in 32 Foreign Lands. Officers: F. W. Ramsey, Cle Ma 
land, O., President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman of the General Boa)} 
John R. Mott, New York, General Secretary. i rt 


Bi | 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—2109 Broadw’ 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternbergy yh 
ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion @} } 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. } 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Miss Flo ten 
Lasker, chairman. For the protection and education of : 
migrant women and girls. Wt 
Department of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs, Leo H. Herz, chi 
man, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. nt 


ORG 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ay) 
New York. Dr. Theobald Smith, president; Dr. Linsly R. W en hi 
liams, managing director. Pamphlets on methods and prog m4; 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publications sold and dist) II 
buted through state associations in every state. Journal of ‘ 


Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; Amerie F'n 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; Ht 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 4 rf 

4 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—for social service among Near by 
L.. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec ie 
127 BE. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white 


colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negey, 
social enka. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro lif} 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


IONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
ins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
sevork shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
trial legislation. Information given. 


YGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
315 FGourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 

. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
@)ar-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
ayground and community center activities and administration. 


oH PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
itation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


SELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
litions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York, Depart- 
s: Charity Organization, Delinquency and Penology, Industrial 
ies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Social. Legislation, 
stics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Foundation, offer to the. public in practical and-inexpensive- 
R. lig. Some of the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
agri upon request. 


dpa KEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
h an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
h; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
e Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


f RKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
mH), Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 


: § Do Women in Industry Need Special 
AM Protection? 
(Continued from page 583) 
e have seen, that the great majority of workers in this 
ntry have not become members of unions, 


‘wlll hus it is an open secret that organized labor’s advocacy 


‘m@iprotective legislation for women only, is a case of mixed 


a ives with which this whole question is irretrievably 
' fught. It is a noteworthy fact, for example, that the 
Wmen’s Joint Legislative Conference of New York was 
mittedly organized in 1918 ‘‘at the request of the State 
WMeration of Labor to formulate and push a program of 
en’s labor bills.” Let us run through the history of the 
for women core makers, 
whe International Molders Union has considered the 
sence of women in foundries an “industrial problem’’ 
_j@rr since the first decade of this century when women 
‘ran to appear in substantial numbers. The union adopted 
i olutions to the effect that any member who gave instruc- 
to females in any branch of the trade should be ex- 
led, that they would work for the restriction of employ- 
yy@nt of women and children in foundries with the idea of 
(“@ntually eliminating it “in the uplifting of humanity.” 
ghey repeatedly urged the New York state legislature to 
‘Bs a bill to this effect. Thus they were eager witnesses 
, ring the hearings of the Factory Investigating Commission 
ich led to the 1913 bill prohibiting women from making 
“Gres when the cores were baked in the making room. ‘They 
¥ ld that foundries are ‘“‘no place for a woman,” that if 
A bmen have to work they should answer the ‘‘ads” for 
t mestic servants, that “some women working in foundries 
“Ennot boil water without burning it, and to become the 
fe of a man they should have a training at home and 
arn housework.” 
: So in the desire to free themselves of the growing com- 
(Mtition of women, foundrymen turned to the time-old argu- 
“Went about woman’s place being in the home and to that 
thé welfare of the race by keeping her there. 
In restaurants and drug stores women have also felt the 
‘mpetition of men through the impact of special legisla- 
bn, Many waitresses are resentfully aware, when their 


yl 


if 
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work is taken on by men at ten at night, that the 
heaviest peak of serving is over while the heaviest tipping 
by patrons has just begun. Moreover they point to the 
fact that the law does not interfere with the night work 
of women employed ‘as singers and performers of any 
kind.” This second group complements rather than 
competes with men and their services are undisturbed by 
the law. 

In drug stores the night occupations were left open for 
men when in 1920 the New York legislature brought drug 
stores under the mercantile law in respect to the hours of 
women. 

And now it appears that scrubbing in our great office 
buildings is coming to be work for men. The familiar fig- 
ures of cramped and tired scrub women are disappearing and 
men with electric machines are taking their places. This 
change is not because the work is harder, it is asserted, but 
because it is better paid—a few now can do the work of 
many when the job was done by hand. Will this bring a 
demand for a new law for the “protection” of women it 
is queried? These men are not organized, but organization 
and tradition are with them. 

In the eternal struggle for economic security, it is not 
difficult to understand the self-preservation tactics of men’s 
unions. ‘But for the long run it is pretty certain that they 
are not well directed. Women have come into industry to 
stay and their failure to organize in order to join in the 
collective bargain will ‘continue to menace the bargaining 
power of men. 

But what is more difficult to understand is why, for ex- 
ample, the views of the International Molders had so deter- 
mining an effect upon the New York Factory Investigating 
Commission, created for scientific investigation of conditions 
on which to make recommendations to the legislature. ‘The 
final recommendation of the commission which led to the 
prohibitive law embodied the pleas of the molders, that al- 
though core making is not “absolutely detrimental to a 
woman’s health we believe it should be discouraged 
and ultimately suppressed,” that this work was “never in- 
tended’? for women and the “instincts of chivalry and 
decency” demand action. So despite the absence of reasons 
of health and despite the protest of the women core mak- 
ers involved, the restrictive measure was passed, with the 
result that women were practically locked out of this trade. 
Installation of proper ventilating systems for the benefit of 
both sexes would seem to have been a more scientific solu- 
tion. 

The desirability of this kind of inclusive action is being 
increasingly emphasized by our industrial engineers. Both 
engineers and physicians are stressing the economy of better 
care of all workers in industry—not primarily for society’s 
sake but for industry’s sake. This strikes nearer home for 
the employer and opens a fresh attack upon the problem 
of tired and inefficient wage earners, this time an attack by 
induction. 

To say the least, therefore, there are solid considerations 
prompting opposition to special laws for women in industry. 
Large new questions have arisen that demand free and un- 
biased thought. That is if we are really seeking the line of 
progress. Our knowledge is insufficient so far for a con- 
clusive answer, and we must have more. Let us give at- 
tention to the knowledge we have, however, and as it in- 
creases let us be ready to follow the facts wherever they 
may lead. ELIZABETH FAULKNER BAKER 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


TRAINED CASE WORKER—Yiddish 
speaking, one having knowledge of sten- 
ography or typewriting preferred. Com- 
municate directly with United Jewish 
Charities of Hartford, Connecticut. 


WANTED: In a Philadelphia Hospital 
a Social Worker with good educational 
background and experience in case work. 
Hospital experience not necessary. 5406 
SURVEY. 


GENERAL SECRETARY with experi- 
ence and training for well established fam- 
ily society. Give experience, references, and 
salary expected with application. Family 
Welfare Association, Portsmouth, N. H. 


WANTED: — Institutional 
Mature experienced Christian Couple. 
College _ trained. Experienced Social 
Service, Welfare, Camp, Business, Farm- 
ing, Games, Athletics. Man experienced 
teacher and preacher. 5410 SuRVEY. 


GOOD opening with large New York 
City social welfare organization for well- 
qualified financial secretary, some public 
speaking included. Written applications 
only. Give full details: education, special 
training, experience, references. Address 
5397 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED :—Jewish Social Worker for 
relief association, Miami, Florida. Must 
be good case worker and must possess ex- 
ecutive and organizing ability. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Ad- 
dress replies to Community Chest, 212 
Central School. 


Supervision. 


DO YOU NEED 
Institutional, Settlement, Family 
Case Workers: Club Leaders, 
Dietitians, Child 
Industrial Social 


Trained Nurses, 


Welfare or 
Workers? 
Executive Service Corporation 
Pershing Square Building 
New York City 


(SESE eS Se 
TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building, Washington; 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
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Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


MATRON in small Southern Jewish 
Orphanage. Must have some educational 
back ground and able to take care of all 
of the aspects of a household of about 100 
people. Give full particulars and references 
in the first letter. 5412 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ WORKER in small Southern 
Jewish Orphanage, single, preferably col- 
lege graduate, able to take care of athletic 
and other activities and with some knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. 5413 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Competent person to take 
charge of foster home department of Child 
Caring Agency. Applicants please state 
age, nationality, religion, experience, educa- 
tion, when available, and salary required. 
Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


REAL ESTATE 


YOUR REAL ESTATE 


Have you a Cottage, Camp or Bungalow 
to Rent or For Sale? 

Have you Real Esate 
any kind pending? 

Try the SURVEY’S Classified columns. 


Special Real Estate advertising sections 
March, April, May, June issues. 


RATES 
25c an agate line $3.50 an inch 


Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


transactions of 


FOR SALE 


TEN ACRES, with six room _ house, 
modern conveniences. Beautifully located 


‘near Albany Post Road. Fifty-two miles 


from New York City. Place suitable for 
private country house or camp. 5414 SurR- 
VEY. 


LITERARY SERVICES 
Speeches, club papers, articles, lectures, 
debates, etc., prepared to order. Out- 
lines or complete productions. Research 
work. Exclusive service. 


John H. Arnold, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


FOR THE HOME 


8 ue rofila in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
"shows just how tomake home cook- 
ing, cake-making, candy- making 

ve big profits. Hi How to — run 


School of Home Economics, 34g. 58th ‘StChicago 
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SITUATIONS WANTE D gu 


SOCIAL WORKER, experienced i in ¢ 
Work, as executive of Welfare Associ 
or Supervisor in Public Charities Dep 
ment, available February 15th. 
$1,800. 5407 SuRVEY. ¥ 


YOUNG WOMAN of refinement, | 
lived abroad, speaks French and Span 
desires to go to Europe for summer, 
companion. 5402 Survey. z 


SUPERINTENDENT, woman, witht 
years experience in Children’s work, wi 
position in institution or Child Wel 
work. East preferred. References. 
SURVEY. tf 


EXPERIENCED institution wie 
wishes position March first. Referen| 
Miss A., Box 536, Miami, Fla. a 


_ LADY, four years’ experience differ 
lines Social Work, desires change of 
sition. Field work preferred, but othi- 
accepted. Good references. 5409 SURW | 


eee 
COLLEGE GRADUATE (thirty), Wi, 
years’ experience Boys’ club and settlem | 
work, desires position evenings. Hi 
references as to character and abil |. 
5404 SURVEY. q 


GIRL, college graduate, teaching 
perience, desires summer position in tuft, 
ing camp or in social work. Box 
Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
wife need position in institution for 
Have had twelve years 
Wife capable matron. 


of experie 
5408 SURVEY. 


EDUCATED, experienced man des 
evening position as Director of Boys’ sho, 
other social work, in New York City” ty 


return for residence. 5405 SuRVEY. i 


GIRL, college graduate, teaching ©,},, 
perience, desires summer position in tag | : 
ing Home Economics in camp work. 
303, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 


a 


tis 


Cater; 
TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER desi’ ‘fn 
position as assistant superintendent “lia 


housemother in girls’ 
tution. 5367 SURVEY. 


A PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 
Social Service Training, Tuberculosis, H 
pital Social Service, Industrial and org 
izing experience, desires position. 59), 
SURVEY. 


or childrens’ ing is, 


GIRL with two years College traini 
desires summer position in tutoring cal 
or in social work. 5389 SURVEY. te 


EXPERIENCED case worker, Cathol Ag 
desires position with a Catholic welfay eC 
organization. Address 5411 Survey. 

— 

MAN, thirty, Cclumbia Universi} ? 
Master of Arts, eight years in varie 
divisions of social service, seeks evenit 
position in return for maintenance al Py, 
nominal salary. 5394 SURVEY. Sy 


YOUNG MAN, student, desires evenit | 
work with boys’ club. Capable personalil th 
5391 SURVEY. y oe 


RESEARCH: We¢ assist in orepaal tS : 


special articles, paper 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly se 
vice. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


VocatTiona, GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION: 
ton, D. C. February 18-20. Secre- 
r. J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. 


ELFARE LEAGUE: Chicago. February 19- 
<ecutive Secretary, C. C. Carstens, 130 
Street, New York City. 
MsRN RECREATION ConcREsS: Chicago, 
February 19-21. For information 
o Mr. George E. Dickie, 315 Fourth 
, New York City. 
‘NT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE Na- 
Epucation Association: Washington, 
February 21.25. Secretary, Dr. J. W. 
2, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N W., Wash- 
Bec. 
ConFERENCE OF SocraL Work: Boon- 
fo. March 14-16. Secretary, E. 
2221 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ADELPHIA CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
Philadelphia. March 15-18. Secretary, 
* Farr, Room 302, 311 So. Juniper 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Home Economics AssociaTIon: 
Bend. April 9-10. Address: Mabel T. 
n, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


4 ConFERENCE oF Sociat Worx: New 
April 12-13. For information ad- 
Ir. Sherman Conrad, Whitney Central 
g, New Orleans. 
¥ Women Voters: St. Louis, Mo. April 
Secretary, Miss Gladys Harrison, 532 
penth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE GIRL 
,  Inc.: St. Louis, Mo. April 21-24. 
+, Mrs. Jane D. Rippen, 670 Lexington 
. New York City. 
ONFERENCE OF Socrat Worx: Manhat- 
April 22-24. Secretary, Mr. M. W. 


223 West 3d Street, Wichita, Kansas. 


JRRENT PAMPHLET S 


nts a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


ALIZATION AND THE MEXICAN 
AL, by E. F. Bamford, Univ. of 
ern Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. (For- 
at Baylor. Univ.) 14p. reprint, 
repaid. 

FoR Prorir, by Alice Bradley, 
bes home-study course, which in- 
catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
room management. ‘51 Ways to 
Money” free. Am. School of Home 
pmics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


ENTS OF BosTON SOCIAL AGENCIES, 
Group of Investigators and Social 
ers, Lucile Eaves, Director. Ex- 
nced Social workers comment on 
s based on over a thousand case 
ies of care given the aged. Order 

the Women’s Educational and 
strial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
n, Mass., Cloth, 15a pp., $1.25. 

0 STANDARD BuDGET For DEPENDENT 

Es (Revised). Chicage Council of 
1 Agencies, 308 North Michigan 
ue, Chicago. 25c per copy. 


PERIODICALS 


ents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


MERICAN JOURNAL OF NurRSING shows 
art which trained nurses are taking 
he betterment of the world. Put it 
our library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
on St., Rochester, N. Y. 

u HycGizneE: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
shed by the National Committee for 
al Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
York. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Con- 
sult the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Endorsed by best authorties. Instructive 
and entertaining. Price 60 cents. The 
Shakespeare Club, Camden, Maine. 


WANTED: Copies of the 
and Survey Graphic for 1923: 
I, 15 Feb. x, 15; March 15; 


Survey 
Jan. 
April 


5s June 3155 Awe, 1; Septyrr; Dee. 
15. 1924: Febs: 153 
May 15; 


1925: March 15; 
September 15; October 15. 
1926: Jan. 15. Unexpected demand has 
wiped out our stock. Subscribers who 
do not need their issues for future use 
will confer a real favor by returning 
these numbers to us for use in libraries 
and colleges. The Survey, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 80-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. MHome-study 
Domestic Science courses. for teaching, institutien 
Management,” etc. and for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economies, 849 E.58th St., Chieage 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS 


Direct from makers. Ideal sporting 


Harris Tweed materials. Any length cut. Price $2.00 


per yd., postage paid. Patterns free. 
NEWALL 197 STORNOWAY SCOTLAND 


EARN TRIP TO EUROPE. Organizing 
small party World’s Largest Student 
Travel Organization. Europe 36 days 
$290. 63 days $490. Mediterranean Cruise 
with Europe $390. Scandinavia $390. Only 
one organizer to a city or college. STU- 
DENT INTERNATIONALE, 238 Back 
Bay, Boston. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


Mediterranean-Norway Cruise 
CLARK’S SUMMER CRUISE TO EUROPE 


Portugal, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, 


Italy, Monaco, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, 
England (or Germany) and France 

Round trip of 12,000 miles on the new oil-burner S.S. “‘Lan- 

castria’’ (17,000 tons) with the unsurpassed Cunard service and 


53 days. Sailing June 30, 1926, returning 
Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


cousine throughout. 
August 21. 


$550 and up including regular ship and shore expenses, char- 
tered first-class trains, fine hotels, best of travel service every- 


where. Membership limited. 


FORUM ROMANUM—ROME 


Address Clark’s Tours (Cruise Dept.), 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SurveEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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i Keep Pace 
| with the forward march 
: 


: of Social Work 


A military unit has a “ guide” at the head of the : 
column who sets the pace and step. | 


No such constant checkup is offered social workers) 
but they can “fall into step” with the nation’s social 
match once a year at the National Conference of} 
Social Work. 


The national office and the Cleveland committee 
promise a program of speakers, accommodations and 


Make your hore entertainment unmatched in the 53 years of National 
reservations now 


through the Com- Confer ences. 
mittee on Hotels 


and Housing, Plan to be there—to keep pace with the forward 
523 Electric Bldg. 
Cleveland, Obi. | march of social work. 
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: FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


_ National Conference of Social Work 
: | Cleveland, May 26—June 2 


WOONONA CASAL 


cAddress inquiries to Room 523 Electric Building 
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